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VIENNA AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


AS the Exhibition at Vienna a failure? To answer the ques- 

tion fairly, it will be necessary to recall its prominent features, 

and to evoke, so far as may be possible at this late day, their con- 
trasting lights and shadows. 

The Exhibition was opened on the first day of May, 1873. As 
those present will remember, it was a dreary day in every respect. 
The morning ushered itself in cold and lowering. The pervading 
simplicity of the ceremonies was oppressive. The air was not en- 
livened with strains of martial music, there were no long lines of 
soldiers giving color and impressiveness to the avenues of approach. 
Nothing but the unwonted crowds in the streets of the Leopoldstadt — 
and around the Praterstern, and the interminable single file of carriages 
creeping at a snail’s pace along the main drive of the Prater toward the 
southern portal, betokened the proximity of the great event that was 
to proclaim New Austria the peer, in hopeful enterprise and self- 
improvement, of her elder sisters, England and. France. The chill, 
of the atmosphere was the reminder of winter, rather than the har 
binger of summer, and the driving mist was fast degenerating into 
dismal, unmistakable rain. The Emperor and his suite entered the! 
Rotunda at the appointed hour of noon, with commendable punctu-' 
ality. A signal. gun, fired outside, gave notice of the entry, but the 
accompanying peal from the imperial band was lost to the spectators 
seated within. The multitude, at least twenty thousand in number , 
but not filling the vast area under the towering dome, rose to greet 
the cortége as it moved slowly through the center to take its place on 
the far side opposite the main portal. The speeches delivered on the 
occasion were notable for their brevity ; no one exceeded five minutes. 
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This first part of the ceremony Was over in less than half an hour. In 
one respect alone could it be called inspiring: in its music. The 
singing was superb. The two-Vienna Glee Clubs, the Academy +of 
Vocal Music, and the University Glee Club, together many hun- 
dreds of voices, supported by Strauss’s band and the orchestra of 
the Imperial Opera, delivered the simple strains of the Austrian 
national hymn and of Handel’s March with wonderful sweetness 
and strength. Singers and instrumentalists being so remote as to 
present but a confused mass, their movements did not distract the eye, 
while the notes, rising to the vault and there commingling into one, 
descended like the silver-tongued greeting from an invisible choir 
hovering in mid-air. 

The Exhibition was not really opened, that is in readiness for the 
tourist, until the middle of June. Even for a month longgr the 
labor of putting on the finishing touches continued. The bloom of 
the enterprise lasted exactly three months, from the middle of July 
to the middle of October. During that period the visitor could give 
himself up to undisturbed enjoyment. The chilling showers of May 
(it rained twenty-five days in the month) had spent themselves, the 
fiery heat of the early summer had abated; the empty cars and 
boxes and other unsightly débris of unpacking had been removed, 
the gravel-walks were well beaten down, the newly laid turf was 
hardy and green, the parterres put forth their sweet array of living 
colors, the fountains in front of the Rotunda threw aloft their glit- 
tering spray, the swans seemed quite at home in the massive granite 
basins. Then it was a pleasure to ramble through the grounds in 
the cool of the evening, to wander slowly past the palm-house, to 
loiter in front of the Japanese garden, so attractive with its quaint 
bronze dragons and its dainty wood-work, to cast a glance at the 
gaudy Moorish villa, bespangled with motley glass from plinth to 
roof, to enter the Turkish café, where the broad veranda and cush- 
ioned sofaleks invited to repose, and nimble red-slippered Greeks 
from Constantinople dispensed mocha, or passed the fragrant chi- 
bouk, while the .strains of Thousand and One Nights floated over 
from the Mozart Place, and the doves whirred through the air on 
their way to their cotes by the Khedive’s palace. 

To one who had seen the grounds a twelve-month before, say in 
September, 1872, when the then future buildings were only a puzzling 


‘maze of foundation-wall, when the Rotunda wore the look of a pre- 


maturely ruined Coliseum, and the grounds themselves presented to 
the eye nothing but an ill shapen stretch of puddle and scraggy hil- 
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lock covered with weed and swamp-bush, the transformation was 
hardly less marvelous than the story of Aladdin’s lamp. The words 
of the Scripture had been fulfilled, the desert had been made to blos- 
som as the rose. Yet how much of human toil and perseverance had 
gone to the accomplishment of the result. Day by day, even night 
by night, thousands upon thousands of men, and women too, had dug 
and hammered, had staggered under heavy burdens. Providence had 
been propitious. The winter of 18g2-3 was a memorable one in the 
annals of European climatology. Not for asingle night was the ground 
hardened by frost against the use of pick and shovel, not a single 
heavy fall of snow came to block the long line of railway from Belgium 
and North Germany and interfere with the transportation of iron plates 
and pillars for the Rotunda, there was no ice to choke up the tortuous 
channels of the Danube and cause the annual oyerflow of the Upper 
Prater. Man and the elements worked for once together. As the 
first of May drew near, the agony of preparation rose to fever-heat. 
During the week preceding the first, it was almost impossible to thread 
one’s way through the jostling multitudes of laborers. The last load 
of gravel was not raked down in front of the Rotunda, the last row 
of sod was not laid, until the afternoon of the thirtieth of April. On 
that night the scaffolding in front of the southern and western portals 
was torn down, the flooring finished, and the chairs arranged in the 
Rotunda. All night long until daybreak could be heard the shrill 
whistle of the trains removing empty boxes and loose timber, that the 
Emperor and his suite might at least have unimpeded access. The 
number of persons of both sexes and all grades at work in the enclo- 
sure on the thirtieth of April could not have fallen short of fifteen 
thousand. 

The consequences of this unnatural exertion, this frantic haste, 
were to manifest themselves in more ways than one. It is not. 
in human nature to endure such pressure without reacting. The 
first sign of the failing energy of the Austrian General Direction 
was the delay i in putting the Machinery Hall in good running order. 
The feed pipes connecting the driving engines with the detached 
boiler-houses outside were flimsy and broke repeatedly, while the 
leakage of steam was at one time constant. Then thé Agricultural 
Department displayed the most glaring incompetency in its trials 
of field-machinery. The members of the committee appeared to. 
have no ideas whatever as to the proper way of holding a com- 
petitive trial. In the language of the “‘ New Free Press,” the one held 
at Leopoldsdorf in the early part of July was a downright farce. 
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The organization of the international juries on prizes was tardy and 
slovenly. Jurymen who should have entered upon their duties in 
May were not appointed until the end of June. The examinations 
made by the jurymen were, in a majority of cases, hurried and super- 
ficial. What else could have been expected? The objects on exhi- 
bition were so numerous, the distances between articles belonging 
to the same group but displayed+by different countries were so great, 
the working time was so short,—practically less than six weeks,—that 
one must wonder at the fewness rather than the multitude of blun- 
ders in the prize-list. As for such a thing as the scrupulous com- 
parative examination of competing articles, it is safe to say that there 
was none. It has been stated, for instance, that the jury on drugs 
and chemicals did not analyze the contents of a single bottle in the 
American collection. , The juries based their verdicts upon the local 
or the general reputation of the exhibitor, and sought to protect 
themselves against the charge of injustice by scattering their awards 
in reckless profusion. The total number of articles exhibited was 
over 60,000; of awards, over 20,000. The prize-list was not completed 
and printed until the morning of August 18th, the day on which the 
ceremony of presentation took place in the Riding School of the 
Castle. This ceremony—a more appropriate term would be “ affair” 
—was piteously tame. The Emperor himself being absent on his 
customary summer jaunt, his place was taken by one of the arch- 
dukes. Batom Schwarz-Senborn read off the list of diplomas of 
honor, the archduke merely stood and listened with an air of resigned 
impatience. A few musicians from one of Strauss’s bands, seated in 
a corner of the upper gallery, made from time to time a feeble effort 
to give life to the proceedings. The number of those present, all 
told, did not exceed three thousand, and the time occupied was forty 
minutes. The general tone was apathy, not to say heartlessness. 
But, cold and dispiriting as the eighteenth of August seemed at the 
time, it was to be outdone by the second of November, the closing 
day. Six months before, the great Exhibition had been opened 
with at least a touch of enthusiasm and pomp; it was closed with no 
more ceremony than if it had been the tawdriest of country shows. 
There were no valedictory exercises; the multitudes thronged in to 
_the number of 140,000, seeing little, but raising clouds of dust, and 
roamed aimless and planless through the buildings and over the 
grounds; at five o’clock the hoarse fog-whistle screeched its dismal 
note of warning, the two bands struck up the quickstep and marched 
out at the head of the crowd, the police drew their cordon closer and 
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closer, until the last straggler had been intercepted and turned back 
to the gates, and the great show was abandoned to the packers, and 
—if subsequent oral reports are to be trusted—to Hamlet’s “ pickers 
and stealers.” : 

It was a cheerless end for a glorious beginning. Once again was 
taught the futility of undertaking too much. Asa mere exhibition, 
that is to say, a collection of things useful and beautiful, the one at 
Vienna surpassed its predecessors in magnitude and in variety. It 
was in truth a microcosm. No pencil will ever succeed in depicting 
its beauties, no tongue will give more than a feeble echo of its won- 
ders. Those only who visited it faithfully and systematically day by 
day for months, keeping their eyes and their hearts conscientiougly 
open to novel impressions, can appreciate the suggestiveness of the 
latest and the greatest world’s-fair. In all probability, mankind will 
not look upon the like of it again; there will not be another such 
meeting of the East and the West. Even the visitor who was con- 
tent to take things as he found them, merely using his senses and 
keeping his mind free from prejudice, although he might not carry 
away with him a very clear and definite idea of any one object or set 
of objects, felt nevertheless his mental horizon extended immeasur- 
ably. It was as if he had made the tour of the world in the course 
of a morning’s promenade, had seen a bit of every thing, Japanese 
idols and American artificial teeth, the richest Turkish and Persian 
carpets, Russian sables, delicate Belgian laces, and Krupp’s grim 
cannon, sparkling Bohemian glass, Sevres and Staffordshire porcelain, 
—as if he had roamed over the Spice Islands or sailed up the Nile, had 
explored the Elephanta caves, of India or the gold-fields of Australia, 
had chased butterflies and beetles in the forests of Brazil or speared 
salmon on the banks of the Oby. There was something akin to 
inspiration in the thought of being able to take in at a glance, as it 
were, all the kingdoms of the world, their fruits, their woods, many 
of their flowers even, their grain, their metals, their costumes, their 
industrial products; of actually seeing with the eye of the flesh an 
epitome of the wealth of the nations. Yet the tour of the Vienna 
Exhibition was anything but dolce far niente ; it was hard work, a tax 
upon one’s powers of locomotion and perception, upon the memory 
and the judgment. The tourist was ever stumbling upon things 
strange and wholly unexpected, things that he was unable to gauge 
by the petty measuring-rod of his previous experience. One object 
overwhelmed him with its colossai proportions, another puzzled him 
with its costliness and rarity, a third fascinated him with its artistic 
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beauty. However strong might be his will, however fixed his pur- 
pose of special study, he was at times completely under the domina- 
tion of the external world; he had to flutter like the butterfly 
from flower to flower. At all events, he could derive consolation 
from the consideration of one circumstance: whichever way he might 
turn his steps, he was certain of making a discovery. It has been said 
that to know and to love Madame Récamier was equivalent to a liberal 
education. Not less true is it that the generous, unconditional sur- 
render of self to the teachings of art and science at Vienna was a 
curriculum transcending that of college or university. None but the 
hopeless dullard or the inveterate Philistine could behold such mas- 
terpieces of painting® such wealth of delicate workmanship in cloi- 
sonné, bronze, and porcelain, such array of silks and laces, such 
marvelous adaptation of science to the practical needs of mankind, 
without perceiving sooner or latter that his views had been ex- 
panded, his sympathies quickened; that he had not only sown in 
his breast the seed of future culture, but had become possessed of a 
convenient standard of his own by which to measure the relative 
value of all things material. 

As an Exhibition in the strict sense of the term, then, the Vienna 
Fair surpassed the expectations of its most sanguine promoters. On 
the other hand, as an enterprise involving heavy outlay and aiming 
at practical results, it was a deplorable failure. There can be no 
doubt on the point. As an effort toward the greater glorification of 
Austria, the Wiener Ausstellung were better never to have been. To 
make this perfectly clear, it will be needful to recapitulate the political 
and financial history of Austria for the past seven or eight years. 
The war of 1866, apparently a crushing defeat for Austria, was in 
reality her salvation. Although losing Venice and the hegemony in 
Germany, she gained in concentration of capital and resources, and— 
a far greater gain—was compelled to emancipate herself from the 
political shackles that had made her name a word of reproach through- 
out Europe. Hungary was reinstated in her autonomy, the burdens 
that had weighed so long upon trade and the acquisition of real estate 
were lightened one by one, the press was set at liberty, political exiles 
returned from banishment, liberal, progressive ideas rolled in upon the 
country in a mighty flood. Austria was undergoing the process of 
tegeneration. Capital, that had long lain hidden away in corners, 
awoke at the touch of the wand of confidence and hastened to make 
up lost time. Every body was jubilant over the new era. The 
Vienna Stock Exchange, already predisposed to speculation, became 
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simply delirious. New banks, new railroads, new manufacturing com- 
panies were organized, new branches of industry started, public 
improvements—such as the Semmering Aqueduct and the Danube’ 
Regulation Canal—projected with a facility that threw into the shade 
the wildest extravagance of our own petroleum-fever. For the pur- 
poses of the present article, it will suffice to single out one of the many 
causes that produced the financial “ crash” of 1873, not only because 
it was the feature most characteristic of the times, but because it bore 
directly upon the Exhibition. 

The demolition of the old fortifications that.surrounded the inner 
city of Vienna was begun in 1858. The object of this measure was 
to relieve the pressure upon the habitable area of the capital by fur- 
nishing ground upon which to erect dwelling-houses. At first the 
work progressed slowly, the building kept pace with the growth of 
the population. But, stimulated by the dangerous example set in 
Paris by Baron Haussmann, the spirit of speculation seized upon the 
new field of operations and vindicated it forits own. Building banks, 
building associations, crédit-fonciers, were soon the order of the day. 
Vienna was to be beautified and made the worthy rival of Paris. All 
the available ground was bought up at enhanced prices, old houses 
were torn down to make room for commercial palaces and sumptuous 
hotels. From Vienna the infection spread to Pesth and the other towns 
of the empire, to Berlin, Dresden, and throughout North Germany, 
until the entire region of Central Europe, from the Alps to the Baltic, 
was in the hands of the “ builders.” It would be no exaggeration to 
say that in February, 1873, only three months before the “crash,” 
the new buildings either just completed or rapidly approaching com- 
pletion in Vienna alone were to be measured by the acre. 

It was during this hot-house period that the idea of the Exhibition 
was broached. New Austria was to show to the world how great she 
had grown through her recently won freedom; the older capitals, 
London and Paris, were to be made to see what a formidable rival 
they had in the metamorphosed: residence of the Hapsburgs. The 
Franco-German war caused serious delay, and even threatened to 
put an end to the enterprise. But in July, 1871, the Austrian Parlia- 
ment voted 6,000,000 florins ($3,000,000), in aid of the 3,000,000 pre- 
viously guaranteed by the Trades Union of Vienna. This sum was 
so manifestly inadequate, that in September, 1872, an additional 
appropriation was made of 6,000,000 florins. From that time the’ 
work of construction was pushed with vigor. Indeed it was evident 
that nothing but the most desperate energy would succeed in carry- 
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ing out the programme by the appointed time. The Director-in- 
Chief, Baron Schwarz-Senborn, was invested with almost autocratic 
powers; laborers were imported by the hundred from Hungary and 
Italy, the government lent the services of the sappers and miners of 
the Vienna garrison. But notwithstanding its energy and its lavish 
outlay of money, the,General Direction would have broken down, had 
it not been aided by the unexpected mildness of the weather. A 
winter like that of 1870-1 would have necessitated the postponement 
of the Exhibition until 1874. 

Meanwhile the huilding mania was running its course in the city. 
In 1871 the Grand Hotel was opened. It contained 300 rooms. 
In 1872 and 1873 were opened the following: Austria (150), Donau 
(280 rooms and 45 parlors), Britannia (150 and 40), Metropole (400 
and 25), Union, Wimberger, (200), Imperial, (150), Hotel de France. 
Furthermore, the Golden Lamb and Tauber were remodeled, and their 
capacity more than doubled. To these new hotels, all of the first 
class and elegantly furnished, must be added a score of new hotels 
garnis, and new lodging-houses, cafés, and restaurants by the hun- 
dred. For a city already well supplied this sudden expansion was 
something unprecedented. 

In less than a fortnight after the opening of the Exhibition came 
the “crash.” This monetary panic, long expected by the more 
knowing financiers, shook the Vienna Stock Exchange with a fury 
unparalleled since the days of the South Sea Bubble. On Friday, 
the ninth of May, the “Black Friday” of the Schotten Ring, one 
hundred and ten failures were read off at the Board. The Bourse 
was formally closed, settlements were adjourned until the fifteenth. 
On that day, one hundred and fifteen fresh victims were buried. 
Stolid despair seemed to have settled upon every one, business was 
at a standstill, “ fancy” stocks were blotted out of existence, among 
them most of the building banks and building associations, and even 
the best stocks, the National Bank alone excepted, dropped thirty 
and fifty per cent. By the sixteenth of June, the depreciation of 
values, estimated by price quotations, had reached the enormous 
figure of $300,000,000. Even this computation takes no account of 
stocks not quoted, or of commercial failures and protested notes and 
drafts. Vienna, that had deluded herself into the expectation of com- 
peting with London and Paris, was crippled for years to come. At 
' first a bourse-panic, the “crash” developed into a lingering com- 
mercial crisis of the most malignant sort. Commerce and industry 
lay prostrate for months. 
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As a matter of course.the “crash” threw a cloud over the Exhi- 
bition. Not that there was any direct or necessary connection be- 
tween the two events; the crisis would have come in any case. But 
coming when and as it did, it spoiled the Exhibition for the Viennese. 
They lost all interest in the enterprise, and made no effort to enter- 
tain the guests whom they had been at such pains to invite. Fur- 
thermore, those Vienna exhibitors who had accumulated a heavy 
stock of goods, in the expectation of selling them to visitors, were 
disappointed. The strangers did not buy. Even such articles as 
toilet-furniture and Russian-leather ware, for which Vienna is justly 
celebrated, found but a feeble demand. The Japanese and Persians 
sold almost if not quite every thing that they had brought over, the 
Italians and French had tolerable success in disposing of their jew- 
elry and bronzes, the English did well with their porcelain. But the 
Viennese discovered that nearly their entire stock was left on their 
hands at a time when the home-market was in its most unsettled 
condition. In fact, the Orientals were the only exhibitors that did 
what might be called a good business. From all other quarters one 
heard the complaint that nobody seemed willing to buy, or seemed 
to have money. , 

It would be difficult to account fully for this lukewarmness. Two 
causes have been suggested. First, that the visitors at Vienna were 
not of the buying class. Every shopkeeper on the Continent will 
admit that his best customers are the English and Americans, and 
after them—but at a great distance—the Russians. These last did 
not come to Vienna in numbers. What would have been to them 
the chief attraction, namely, the Czar’s visit, occurred at too early 
a stage of the Exhibition, during the first week in June. As to the 
English and Ameri¢ans, they were sparely and poorly represented. 
The wealthy, dashing families, that set the tone in Paris, Naples, 
Florence, Rome, and Geneva, held aloof from Vienna. Whether they 
were afraid of the cholera, whether they thought the Exhibition a 
failure, whether they found better use for their time elsewhere, may 
remain an open question. There is no disguising the fact that 
American and English tourists move over the Continent in herds, and 
are not to be induced to deviate much from a beaten track. Paris, the 
Rhine, Switzerland, the western side of Italy as far as Naples, with a 
flank diversion to Venice, make up their itinerary. Those who 
venture at all into Germany, content themselves with Munich and 
Dresden. Austria is to them an unknown land, Vienna an ultima 
Thule, whither it is not quite safe to take one’s wife and children. 
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What could be expected of the fresh importations, when the 
half-domesticated showed themselves indifferent? Dresden is only 
twelve hours by rail from Vienna, yet of the hundreds of English 
and American families living there, not more than ten or a dozen 
deemed it worth their while to make the trip. In the next place, 
Exhibition prices were high. The Viennese in particular com- 
mitted the fatal blunder of killing the goose before she had even 
begun to lay her golden eggs. The fact was patent to any one who 
chose to make inquiry, that articles of Austrian manufacture could 
be obtained at much more reasonable rates in the city than in the 
Prater. Experienced travelers also observed that the prices for 
French, English, and Italian articles were in general twenty per cent 
higher than in Paris, London, or Florence. Exhibitors who had 
gone to considerable expense for transportation, space, show-cases, 
and attendance, thought it necessary to cover themselves by advan- 
cing prices. Buyers, on the other hand, decided to wait until they 
had reached the respective countries in the routine of travel. 

It is highly desirable that some careful and competent observer 
of the last two decades should write the history of national and inter- 
national exhibitions. We might be enabled thereby to ascertain 
whether these gatherings of men and goods, in appearance so con- 
fused, so chaotic, are not in reality governed by certain laws of their 
own; whether success is not dependent upon the observance of cer- 
tain conditions that we have hitherto failed to perceive clearly. Each 
international exhibition has been larger than its predecessors, and 
has been .called forth by the spirit of rivalry. The inhabitants of 
each European capital in turn seem to have said to themselves: So 
_ much has been done already, can we not go beyond it’? Vienna thought 
to eclipse London and Paris; Berlin, perhaps even St. Petersburg, 
thinks to eclipse Vienna. But in the absence of general inductions, 
based upon carefully prepared statistics and elucidated by one who 
has made the subject a special study, we are unable to lay down any 
theory ofexhibitions. We feel by instinct that certain relations of 
cause and effect must exist, but we cannot demonstrate them scien- 
tifically, much less avail ourselves of them for guidance in the future. 

Two points, however, could not fail to strike even the most super- 
ficial observer at Vienna. The one was that Europe in general was 
growing weary of great fairs; the other, that a world-exhibition can 
be held to advantage only in a world-center. 

Divested of its beautiful adornments, there remains the naked fact 
that an international exhibition is after all only a business undertak- 
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ing, a mode of advertisement. Exhibitors send their wares, not to 
make a fine show merely, but to pave the way for future orders, to 
open new markets. During his first stroll through the Prater, for 
instance, the tourist was tempted to regard the grounds and build- 
ings, with their myriad contents, as a summer fairy scene devised for 
his especial delectation. But on looking more closely, he could 
detect the cloven foot of business peeping out every where. -All those 
charming silks, and statues, and diamonds were there for sale; the 
polite custodians, so ready with their information, were there to sell 
them ; around the neck of an elegant bronze hung perhaps a card 
bearing the announcement: Sold to his Highness, the Duke of 
Chambord ; the very parterres took pains to inform him that they 
had been laid out by Swoboda & Sons, of Vienna. For all its mag- 
nitude and variety, the Vienna Exhibition was not an art-collection, 
but a business-show, an effort to make money in one way or another. 
A deal of rubbish has been said about “international education,” 
sentimentalists of the Miihlbach order have been profuse in their 
laudations of the “ friendly concourse of peoples,” but the careful 
student of such exhibitions is constrained to admit that the alpha 
and omega of them is business, pure and simple. Not one in a hun- 
dred of the many thousand exhibitors at Vienna (except of course 
the amateurs that sent their marvels of embroidery and needlework), 
would have taken the first step, had he not believed that it would 
lead ultimately to his own pecuniary profit: ‘This view may seem at 
first low and materialistic, but it is certainly much less apt to mis- 
guide than its opposite. To the exhibitor the case presents’ itself as 
a problem. Given:so much expense, so much trouble and loss of 
time, so much opportunity of coming before the public, will the 
undertaking pay me? Are there not other, more regular and less 
expensive ways of effecting the same object? This problem was 
discussed very actively at Vienna, and the temper of the discussion 
furnished grounds for believing that many of the more experienced 
exhibitors, the large firms in England and France, who have tried 
the experiment more than once, are prepared to discontinue it. The 
facilities for advertisement, for transportation, for establishing local 
agencies, are increasing so rapidly, the tendency of legislation in 
Europe is so evidently in favor of free trade, that business men find 
little difficulty in introducing their goods into any market. Inter- 
national trade has ceased to be a matter of politics and become a 
mere matter ‘of capital and energy. It is undoubtedly true that the 
earlier exhibitions in London and in Paris operated directly and 
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powerfully in disposing the minds of rulers and peoples in favor of 
free trade. But now that the conversion has been effected, the end 
reached, the question arises, whether it is desirable to retain the 
means. Viewed in this connection, the Vienna Exhibition, in itself 
a failure, may yet eventuate in gain; its palpable teachings will be 
an efficient auxiliary to the arguments of the reformers who seek to 
abolish the existing remains of a protective tariff and to incorporate 
Austria in the German Zollverein. 

The two exhibitions at London yielded a profit ; the Paris expo- 
sition of 1867 showed aslight deficit. At Vienna the deficit has been 
estimated as high as $6,000,000. The cause was two-fold; the 
expenses* were greater, the receipts from gate-money less. In 
attempting to account for the marked difference in the number of 
paying visitors at Paris and at Vienna (10,000,000 as opposed to 
5,000,000), we may liken a great fair to a great railroad; both are 
supported by the local traffic. The population of Vienna is not quite 
one million, that of Paris is nearly two millions, that of London, over 
three. Furthermore, both London:and Paris, especially the former, 
are surrounded by a network of towns and cities that serve as feeders 
to the metropolis. The population within easy reach of any point in 
London, allowing five hours as the maximum time for going and com- 
ing, may be set down with safety at 10,000,000. The supply upon 
which Paris draws is much smaller, yet Paris is in every respect infi- 
nitely superior to Vienna. There is not a city, scarcely a town of 
importance, within four hours’ ride of Vienna by express train. The 
exhibition, consequently, was dependent either upon foreign tourists 
or upon the capital and its immediate suburbs. During the month 
of May, while the exhibition was still incomplete, the daily average 
of: paying visitors was 8,000, in June and July the number was 25,000, 
in August 27,000, in September and October, 35,000. The principal 
- days were Whit Monday, June 2 (85,000, including holders of free 
tickets), August 22, the Emperor’s féte (106,000), and the closing day, 
November 2, (140,000). What Vienna did on these three occasions, 
London could have done every week, if properly stimulated. For 
the total attendance at the Sydenham exhibition of 1862, which was 
not one-fourth as large or as attractive as the great Ausstellung of 
1873, amounted to 6,000,000. Finally, the foreign tourists did not 
present themselves at Vienna in such numbers as had been expected. 
Although Vienna is a beautiful city, the handsomest after Paris in 
cisalpine Europe, its permanent attractions were found to be quite 


* The total outlay did not fall much short of $10,000,000, 
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insignificant by the side of London or Paris. It was not difficult for 
the experienced traveler to exhaust the resources of amusement in 
the Austrian capital in three or four days. As in examining into the 
motives that actuate exhibitors in sending their goodsp so in endea- 
voring to ascertain what attracts visitors, we should first rid our minds 
of sentimentalism, we should recognize the truth that ninty-nine out 
of every hundred go simply to see, to gratify idle and harmless curi- 
osity. The idea of self-instruction does not occur to the ordinary 
visitor; he is instructed, bui the operation goes on without his con- 
sciousness. The tourist visits those cities where he can see the most, 
can be best amused, and can be most comfortable. These two items 
of comfort and amusement play a more important part in shaping a 
tourist’s programme than we are apt to imagine. After the work, 
the business of, sight-seeing is over,—and it matters little whether 
that sight-seeing be done in museums and picture galleries and old 
churches, or in an exhibition of the products of international industry, 
—the tourist feels that his conscience is satisfied and that he is at lib- 
erty to look around him for amusement. Herein is the secret of the 
charm that Paris wears for her devotees; she amuses them. Her 
monuments of art and history are immense, but her resources of * 
amusement are inexhaustible; so the traveler is content to linger 
for weeks and months, knowing that she has something for his every 
day and his every mood. The same may be said, with certain restric- 
tions, of London. These are cities that no man can exhaust; but 
Vienna can be “done” in forty-eight hours. Tourists are aware of 
this; and as Vienna lies a good distance off the approved route, they 
are not disposed to direct their steps thither. Every tourist expects 
to visit Paris and London as a matter of course, and if there is the 
additional attraction of a world’s fair, so much the better; but com- 
paratively few were willing, in 1873, to go far out of their way to see 
Vienna. Then there was an almost universal dread of being subjected 
to discomfort and annoyance. Exaggerated reports of high prices 
and scarcity of lodgings had been spread over Europe, until the word 
Vienna Exhibition became almost a bugbear. The truth was that 
during the first three months lodgings were at a discount rather than 
a premium ; there was more than room for those who chose to come, 
and the prices that had been raised at the beginning of May to the 
highest point dropped to meet the limited demand. But this was 
reversed during the last two months, September and October. Every 
hotel of the first and second class was full; tourists who came late im 
the day, and without securing rooms beforehand, incurred the risk of 
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driving around for several hours in quest of a shelter for the night; 
August prices were trebled. Germans, Hungarians, English, and 
Americans, who had been holding back all summer for cheap prices, 
now rushed pell-mell to be in at the death; like the Sibylline books, 
the Exhibition grew more precious the more it was wasted away. Yet 
although the number of visitors even then was not sufficient to make 
good the deficiencies of May and June, the city, as a place of tran- 
sient abode for strangers, was decidedly uncomfortable. Not only 
were rooms scarce and very high-priced, but it was difficult to obtain 
good méals. Those familiar with the ins and outs of the city fared 
perhaps well enough, but the ordinary tourist, dépendent on his Mur- 
ray or his Baedeker, was forced to take what he could find, and be 
thankful to get anything. The restaurants in and near,the Exhibition 
grounds were overcrowded, so that proprietors became indifferent, 
waiters impertinent, and the cooks careless. The Vienna cuisine, al- 
though superior to that of North Germany, did not satisfy those used 
to the Parisian. The coffee and the bread were faultless, but meats 
and vegetables, entrées and desserts, were prepared after a fashion 
that was neither French nor English, but Viennese, and the guest had 
not time to accustom himself to them. The hotel attendance also 
was unsatisfactory. The directors did all in their power, perhap&, to 
procure waiters experienced in waiting upon polyglot tourists; but 
hotel-keeping, like every other business, is not mastered in a hurry: 
the almost faultless system of service that rejoices the traveler’s heart 
' in Paris and Switzerland is not the work of a day, but has grown up 
slowly, year by year, for over a century. Vienna had done all that 
any city suddenly springing into prominence can do. It had built 
ahd furnished an extraordinary number of elegant hotels and hotels 
garnis; it could not change its own character overnight. It had 
invited the world to come, had mourned and lamented that the world 
should be so chary of accepting the invitation; but when the guests 
did come in anything like numbers, Vienna discerned, to her own 
amazement and their annoyance, that she could not lodge them 
cheaply and comfortably, could not set table for them, could not 
amuse them. The tourist found that he was spending more and get- 
ting less than in Paris. The dissatisfaction was mutual. Whatever 
the Ausstellung may have: failed to accomplish, it certainly demon- 
strated this much: that not even a capital numbering a million of * 
inhabitants, the residence of the oldest reigning dynasty in Europe, 
_beautified with a lavish hand and given up to pleasure and easy liv- 
ing, can make a mammoth international exhibition succeed. No 
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sooner did the influx of tourists approximate to the high tide that 
had been confidently expected, than the city became uncomfortable. 
Had that tide come in May and lasted until November, the city would 
have been deluged. It is only the great oceans, London and Paris, 
that can transmit the tidal waves of population without a surge on 
their broad bosoms. But it is now time to turn abruptly from the 
Old World to the New. , 

Some distance back from the western bank of the Schuylkill, and 
one hundred and twenty feet above its level, stretches the broad 
Lansdowne Plateau, a portion of the recently opened public park of 
the city of Philadelphia. The visitor whom chance or curiosity might 
have led thither on any pleasant day in October last, could not avoid 
being impressed with the massive outer walls of the first story of a 
large and well proportioned building in process of erection on the 
highest point of the plateau, the so called “terrace.” Almost at the 
foot of this first building was also to be seen a tangled network of ~ 
trenches and masonry, the foundations of a second and much larger 
structure, just emerging from the ground. The visitor had before 
him the Memorial Hall and the Main Pavilion of the Centennial in 
their embryonic state. Would it be possible to cast a prophetic 
glance into the future of the enterprise thus started? We can 
not make the attempt until we have first collected the facts of the 
present and compared them with the lessons of the past. 

In the first place, Lansdowne Plateau, as a mere building-site, is 
superior to the Prater of Vienna. The outlook is fine, and the soil, 
consisting of clay and loam, does not differ much from that of the 
ordinary house-lot in the city; drainage, it might be said, comes of 
itself, the plateau sloping down on all sides but one. The soil of the 
Prater, on the contrary, is in many places moist, almost swampy, and 
in most places loose and unstable. The foundations for all the 
heavier buildings had ‘to be obtained by the tedious and costly pro- 
cess of pile-driving. The Prater, moreover, has no natural drainage, 
the general elevation of the ground being but 2 ft. 6 in. above high- 
water mark in the Danube Canal, the only available outlet. The 
Austrian General Direction were consequently forced to lay the 
drainage-pipes at a level intermediate between that of high-water 
and low-water in the canal, and to'construct an expensive system of 
stop-valves and pumping-engines, to be used in the emergency of a 
summer freshet in the canal. Finally, the grading, which constituted 
an important item of the general expenditure at Vienna, will play 
but an insignificant part in the construction account at Philadelphia. 
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Taken all in all, then, the facilities afforded by the Lansdowne 
Plateau are unsurpassed. 

In the next place, the Plateau is most favorably situated with 
regard to railroad transportation. It stands in a sort of triangle 
between the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Junction 
Railroad, and less than half a mile from either. This Junction Rail- 
road—it ‘may not be superfluous to observe for the benefit of the 
reader unfamiliar with the topography of Philadelphia—is the com- 
mon connecting link for all the railroads that center in the city, and 
the highway over which passes all the travel between the South and 
New York. It is no temporary makeshift, then, but a permanent 
double-track railroad, built at great expense and with great skill, 
and furnished with every means of handling the heaviest freight and 
passenger traffic with safety and dispatch. The carrying capacity 
of the Pennsylvania and the Junction Railroads is practically un 
limited. By laying down connections with these two main lines, the 
managers of the Centennial will be able to receive goods from all 
quarters, north, south, east, and west, without transshipment. Even 
those articles that come from foreign countries can be landed at the 
wharves of the Pennsylvania Railroad on the Delaware, and run into 
the grounds by rail. The ability of the Centennial to receive and 
handle goods by rail, as compared with that of the Ausstellung, is in 
the proportion of four to one. For although the Prater grounds were 
corinected with the Vienna railroads by a continuous line of track, 
the route was circuitous, and the sharp turns and elbows were numer- 
ous and extremely awkward. During the height of the “rush” at 
Vienna, say the last week of April and the first week of May, the 
Ausstellung employees were able, by working night and day, to receive 
and unload'300 cars in twenty-four hours. Reckoning the capacity 
of an Austrian freight-car at two thirds of the American, we get the 
sum of 200 cars as the maximum day’s work in the Ausstellung. Truly 
there is not a railroad of the second class in America that could not 
do its work better. A sure evidence of the insufficiency of the track- 
age at Vienna is to be found in the circumstance that in the early 
part of May there was a “ block” of about one thousand cars at the 
terminus of the Northern Railway. Furthermore, the managers of 
the Centennial, profiting by the experience acquired at Vienna, have 
decided to run temporary tracks directly into the Main Pavilion itself. 
By this means they will reduce cartage and truckage to a minimum. 
One of the most discouraging features of the Vienna Exhibition was 
the excessive amount of pulling and hauling necessary to move 
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weighty or bulky articles from the car-tracks outside to the interior 
of the Industrial Palace. 

In the third place, the Philadelphia buildings will be much 
more manageable than those at Vienna. The chief building of 
the Ausstellung, the Industrial Palace, presented many striking archi- 
tectural features, but it was in the main impracticable. It was un- 
wieldy by reason of its excessive length, and the Rotunda, which, 
standing alone, would have been impressive in the highest degree, 
was rendered “squat” in appearance by the wings. The managers 
of the Centennial have done wisely in refraining from any attempt 
at imitating the Austrian plan, and in contenting themselves with a 
smaller and more simple building modeled after the Sydenham 
Palace. The Main Pavilion of the Centennial may be described, in 
a general way, as a rectangular parallelogram, sixteen- hundred feet 
long by five hundred broad. The height will be between seventy 
and eighty feet, except about the junction of the axes, where the 
central towers rise one hundred and twenty feet. The materials 
used in the construction will be iron and glass. When sold at the 
close of the exhibition, they will realize, it is asserted, at least forty 
per cent of the total cost of construction. The area of the Pavilion 
will be divided into longitudinal and transverse zones; the former 
serving for the grouping of articles by departments, the latter by 
countries. This arrangement, it will be observed, resembles that of 
the Paris Exposition of 1867 in its general features, the chief differ- 
ence being that in Paris the shape of the building was that of a 
flattened ellipse. While the managers of the Centennial do not 
hope to succeed in carrying out this two-fold grouping—by depart- 
ments and by nationalities—with all the nicety of detail that charac- 
terized the Paris Exposition, they, are confident of making their 
Main Pavilion a marked improvement upon the Industrial Palace at 
Vienna. There is no reason for regarding this confidence as ill 
founded. The purely geographical arrangement, as it was styled, 
that prevailed in the Industrial Palace, proved itself to be unfortunate. 
Each nation stood by itself, as a detached entirety. The result was 
that the visitor who wished to make. comparisons was obliged to 
walk from one end to the other of a building three thousand feet 
long. Thus, to select one article for the purpose of illustration, the 
porcelain from England was at the extreme west, that from’ China 
and Japan at the extreme east, that from France, Italy, and Germany, 
between, at wide intervals. To one desirous of studying fictile work 


in all its varieties, the waste of time and energy in overcoming 
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such distances was a serious drawback. These remarks upon the 
Industrial Palace will apply with equal force to the Machinery Hall, 
the Agricultural Halls, and the other buildings at Vienna. The 
universal opinion among those who had to do with the Exhibition 
was that the so called geographical arrangement was excessively 
inconvenient. . 

The present condition of the finanges of the Centennial may be 
briefiy described as follows. The State of Pennsylvania has appro- 
priated $1,000,000; the city-of Philadelphia, $1,500,000. Subscrip- 
tions to the stock fund now amount to $2,100,000. The State appro- 
priation goes, by the terms of the donation, to the erection of 
Memorial Hall, the exclusive use of which, for the time of the 
exhibition, is conferred upon the management of the Centennial. 
Memorial Hall is to be a permanent art-gallery, 365 feet in 
length, 216 in width, and 59 in height (over the basement of 12 
feet), and crowned in the center by a dome. The materials are 
granite, glass, and iron. No wood is to be used in the construction. 
In its dimensions and its architecture,—the modern Renaissance,— 
Memorial Hall will present an uncommon union of beauty and gran- 
deur, and will be a standing ornament to Philadelphia. The city 
appropriation of $1,500,000 is to be divided between the Machinery 
Hall and the Horticultural Hall. This latter is to be a permanent 
building for the uses of the park. Like the Main -Pavilion, it will 
be constructed of glass and iron, and tastefully ornamented. The 
Machinery Hall will resemble the one at Vienna in its general pro: 
portions,—an elongated parallelogram,——but will not be so large, and 
will not have such massive side-walls. No plan has yet been adopted 
either for it or for the Agricultural Hall. The Main Pavilion is to 
cover eighteen acres, the Machinery Hall about ten. The estimates 
of expenditure are: for the Pavilion $1,200,000; for the Machinery 
Hall, $800,000 (to be increased if necessary); and for the Horticul- 
tural Hall, $200,000, It will be evident, from the above informal 
statement, that the managers of the Centennial rely upon stock- 
subscriptions for meeting general expenses and for erecting the 
Agricultural Hall, which certainly should cover not less than eight 
acres. The running expenses during the time of the exhibition are 
roughly estimated at $1,500,000. 

It is impossible to contemplate these figures and measurements 
without experiencing a sensation of relief. They show that those 
who have the Centennial in charge are willing to profit by the ex- 
ample of Vienna, and confine their aspirations within the limits 
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imposed by prudence. The plan originally adopted for the Main 
Pavilion would have covered thirty acres, and necessitated an expen- 
diture of probably double the present amount. The total area of all 
the above named buildings at. Philadelphia will not much exceed that 
of the Industrial Palace alone at Vienna. In other words, in place 
of huge, awkward buildings and immense distances, we shall have 
practical structures at a comparatively moderate expense. What 
the Centennial may lose thereby in bulk, and possibly in variety, it 
will gain in compactness and convenience. The Main Pavilion, for 
instance, although far less pretentious and overwhelming than the 
Industrial Palace, will undoubtedly present a more pleasing coup- 
d'eil, and will display its contents to greater advantage. 

Concerning the number and the character of the private supple- 
mental buildings that may cluster around the principal buildings, 
nothing as yet can be predicted with certainty. It is possible that 
the carriage-makers, for instance, may. combine to erect a pavilion of 
theirown. The managers of the Centennial will undoubtedly do all 
in their power to facilitate such private enterprises) The following 
suggestion has been made, which will probably commend itself to 
every liberal thinker. It is that each State and Territory of the 
Union shall erect on the grounds a handsome temple or pavilion of 
its own, constructed of building-materials native to the State, and 
exhibit in this pavilion specimens of the leading articles of its trade 
and industry. The expense for each State would be slight, while the 
ensemble of forest, field, mine, and factory would be startling. But 
there will be no impropriety in conceding, from the outset, that 
Philadelphia cannot compete with Vienna in this particular. The 
Centennial will not be set off with such magnificent private struc- 
tures as the Emperor's Pavilion, the “ Press” Pavilion, the pavilions 
of the Duke of Coburg and Prince Schwarzenberg, or the Khedive’s 
Palace. 

A large portion of the funds of the Centennial, two of the four 
and a half millions, is derived from subscriptions. These subscriptions 
are put in the form of stock-shares, at $10 each. The total amount 
of stock that the managers are authorized to issue is $10,000,000. 
The question naturally suggests itself, What prospect have the sub- 
scribers, or stockholders, of being reimbursed? The answer will not 
be forthcoming until the exhibition is at an end, and the accounts 
are balanced. The Main Pavilion, the Agricultural Hall, and the 
other buildings (exclusive of the Memorial Hall, Machinery and 
Horticultural Halls) will, it is to be presumed, absorb the fund raised 
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already by private subscriptions. To this expenditure must be added 
the running expenses, estimated at $1,500,000. Against this rather 
formidable-looking outlay are to be set off: first, the receipts from the 
sale of tickets; second, the receipts from licenses for restaurants and 
the like, and from the sale of the official catalogue ; finally, the re- 
ceipts from the sale of the materials used in the temporary buildings. 
In attempting to estimate any one of these sources of income, we 
can not be too careful to avoid the self-deception that arises from 
enthusiasm. Before the opening of the Vienna Exhibition, the Di- 
rector-General relied confidently upon 11,000,000 florins of gate-money 
alone; the official returns after the close showed only 2,500,000 florins 
($1,250,000). In view of the experience obtained at Vienna, we may 
doubt whether the receipts from the sale of entrance-tickets will do 
much more than meet the running expenses. By running expenses 
is meant, of course, all that incidental outlay which does not come 
under the head of construction-account. A daily average of 30,000 
paying visitors at fifty cents a person, for 150 working days (six 
months, Sundays excluded), would yield $2,250,000. This is a high 
estimate; the receipts from this source at the Paris Exposition of 
1867 fell short of $2,500,000. To an impartial observer, the chief 
difficulty under which the Centennial labors is the want of indorse- 
ment by the national government. Should the aggregate expendi- 
ture outside of the city and state appropriations be fixed positively 
at $3,000,000, and should private subscriptions up to this amount be 
guaranteed by Congress, the status of the Centennial would be raised 
‘beyond cavil. As matters now stand, those interested in the under- 
taking cannot commit a more serious mistake than that of expecting 
too much. There is no reason for supposing that the daily average 
of visitors at Philadelphia will exceed 30,000, and there are many 
reasons for rating it at not higher than 20,000. The receipts from 
the sale of catalogues are wholly indeterminable ; so also those from 
restaurant licenses. 

Another possible item ot expenditure remains to be discussed, to 
wit, the prizes to be conferred upon meritorious exhibitors. No offi- 
cial decision has yet been reached by the Commission. Many of the 
members are averse to giving any awards or prizes, and it is greatly 
to be desired that their views may prevail. Nearly every one who 
was present at Vienna, and watched the proceedings of the juries on 
the spot, became convinced that the prize-system was a delusion, not 
to say a scandal and a disgrace. The agent of one of the largest 
firms in America was accused openly of attempting to bribe the presi- 
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dent of the jury-section under which his articles were exhibited. The 
president of one of the group-juries (not an American), was accused 
no less openly of foul play in awarding medals to a firm in which he 
was pecuniarily interested. Many of the instances of gross blun- 
dering in preparing the list of prizes were inexcusable. The jurymen 
were, as a Class, men of the most undoubted ability and sterling 
integrity, but the work was too much for them. It is not to be 
imagined that any set of jurymen chosen in America would meet with 
better success. We may say, once for all, that a great exhibition is 
not the proper field of operations for prize-jurymen. It is too large, 
and it does not afford the necessary opportunities for testing the rela 
tive merits of the articles offered in competition. The medals given 
by the Royal Society for Agriculture in England; or by the American 
Institute, mean something, because they are given, as we all know, 
sparingly and only after the most searching examination. But a 
Vienna medal meant nothing. By deciding to dispense with medals 
and juries, the Centennial Commission will not only spare themselves 
much trouble and expense, but will prevent an incalculable amount 
of ill feeling, abuse, and trickery. 

Another point, upon which too much stress cannot be laid, is the 
necessity of having the Centennial Exhibition in complete readiness 
at the appointed time. In the first place, visitors will not come in 
large numbers until the Exhibition is in perfect order. Vienna de- 
monstrated this beyond a peradventure. In the next place, haste is 
a spendthrift. Things done at the last moment are done not only 
‘ badly, but wastefully. The object to which the Centennial Commission 
should bend their energies is the completion of all the public build- 
ings by November 1875, before the setting-in of winter. This done, 
they can dictate their own terms to exhibitors. The winter and 
spring will not be found too long for receiving, unloading, distributing, 
and “installing” goods. The demand for space will probably be 
greater than the supply; some of those desiring to exhibit will be 
crowded out. If, then, the Commission are able to say in midsummer: 
We shall certainly be ready before Christmas, and we hereby notify 
exhibitors that we do not insure the acceptance of any article de- 
livered after the first of March,—they will enforce punctuality. But 
if the buildings drag, if the Commission are tardy, exhibitors will not 
consider themselves under obligation to hasten their preparations, and 
we shall witness a repetition of the scenes of April and May at Vienna. 
The cause that operated more than any other to prevent a full dis- 
. play of articles at the opening of the Vienna Exhibition was the 
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widely spread belief among foreign exhibitors, and even among the 
Austrians themselves, that the buildings could not by any possibility 
be completed at tht appointed time. The buildings were ready, it is 
true, but there was no reason for believing, in September 1872, that 
such would be the case. Nothing but the singular mildness of the 
winter enabled the General Direction to keep its engagements. If 
the Centennial Commission are interested at all in securing the largest 
possible receipts, they must open their exhibition, not in name 
merely, but in fact, on the appointed day; and in order to do this, 
their buildings must be under roof before Christmas. 

It would be a waste of time to indulge, at this early day, in any 
speculation as to the character and value of the articles to be displayed 
before the public in 1876. Enough has been said, surely, to convince 
the people of this country of two things: First, that the Centennial is 
no longer mere talk, a mere project. It is a plan that has already 
assumed definite shape and proportions, and that will be carried out in 
the manner indicated. Second, that the Centennial, although on a 
smaller scale than the Paris Exposition or the Vienna Ausstellung, will 
be a grand enterprise. Whether or not it will represent American 
industry and commerce as they should be represented, depends upon 
Americans themselves. Our traders and manufacturers have only to 
meet half-way the invitation thus extended, to make the Centennial 
the most brilliant and most fruitful display of their own capabilities 
that can be imagined. Let them, if they will, regard it as a mere 
mode of advertisement. They may never have another such opportu- 
nity of exhibiting before the eyes of the entire country, and of the 
representatives from Europe, exactly what they are doing at this present 
day, and what they are capable of doing in days tocome. It would be 
the height of fatuity to view the Centennial as an undertaking in 
behalf of the interests of Philadelphia alone, and to hold aloof from 
it on that account. There is nothing in the constitution of the Com- 
mission, or in the personal character ‘of the members, to warrant such 
an ungenerous suspicion. They are all men who have the honor and 
prosperity of the entire country at heart, and nothing would rejoice 
them more than to see the entire country adequately represented. 
Should the East, South, and West do poorly, it will be because the 
men of those regions have stood tamely by. In that case, they will 
have no one but themselves to blame, if Philadelphia and the Penn- 
sylvanians, after bearing nearly all the burden, should also reap all 


‘the profit. In one department, certainly, if in no other, the Centennial 


ought to eclipse all its predecessors. Namely, in machinery. It is 
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in the power of our manufacturers and inventors to make a display 
of machinery at Philadelphia that shall throw London, Paris, and 
Vienna completely in the shade. This utterance is not the outpour- 
ing of enthusiastic patriotism ; it is based upon a careful study of the 
Machinery Hall at Vienna. There were more “ inventive brains,” to 
borrow the expression of one of our engineers, in the little section 
occupied by America than in all the rest of the Ruge Machinery 
Hall. By the side of our ingenious contrivances, that did their work 
with such economy of space and force, and with such precision, the 
cumbrous structures from Germany, France, and even England, 
seemed twenty years behind the times. In this connection, America 
may lay claim to unique distinction. Mr. Corliss was the only person 
who received a diploma of honor without being an actual exhibitor. 
But, in truth, the entire Machinery Hall, with its appurtenances, 
was his exhibition, for every stationary engine at work in the build- 
ing or on the grounds was in principle a Corliss engine. Philadel- 
phians have derived not a little comfort from the success of the 
Franklin Institute Fair, held in October last. This impromptu resus- 
citation of an old annual fair surprised even those who had it in 
charge. The attendance was good, the quantity of articles and 
machinery was very large, and the quality was all that could be 
desired. It was an exhibition of which any city might be proud. 
It showed the ability of Philadelphia to cover an area of several 
acres, at a moment's notice, as it were, with the products of her own 
local industry. Would it not be well for the Centennial Commission 
to obtain a share in the direction of the Franklin Institute for 1875, 
to conduct it on a larger scale, and to operate it, especially with ref- 
erence to what is known by the specific term, “ installation,” as a pre- 
paration, a rehearsal for 1876? Muchcould be learned by this means 
in the way of economizing space and insuring artistic arrangement. 
After all that may be said and done, the people of Philadelphia 
hold the fate of the Centennial in their own hands. It is for them to 
foster and fructify the enterprise, or to nip it in the bud. They can 
insure the most complete and disastrous failure, by simply doing 
nothing; they can succeed only by dint of strenuous, clear-sighted 
exertion, and of self-sacrifice. Philadelphia is pre-eminently a city of 
resident families, each occupying a house by itself. There is but 
one large and well appointed hotel: the Continental. The other 
hotels are small, and most of them old-fashioned. There are but two 
or three hotels garnis, and the number of boarding-houses is very 
small. Philadelphia is anything but a travelers’-city. The habits of 
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the residents are regular and domestic, their tastes are simple and 
easily gratified. They are not used to the whirl and bustle of the 
world, the influx and efflux of masses of strangers. We dare not 
cherish any illusions on this point. Philadelphia as it has been, and 
still is, can not accommodate the numbers of visitors that it expects. 
It must first modify, for the time being at least, its style of living. 
Unless Philadelphians can give to the rest of the country unmistak- 
able evidence of their ability and their willingness to furnish lodgings, 
the rest of the country willstay away. The future of the Centennial 
lies here in a nut-shell. There is no city in the world so capable of 
expansion as Philadelphia. At the beginning of the year 1873, there 
were within the municipal limits 124,302 dwelling-houses, for a popu- 
lation of, in round numbers, 700,000. In other words, only five per- 
sons to a house. Nosuch favorable ratio of room-area to population 
exists elsewhere. If we reject 24,302 houses as either too remote, or too 
small, or unavailable for some other reason, we shall still have 100,000 
houses, every one of which has at least one room to spare. It is for 
the Philadelphians themselves to meet the problem. Its solution will 
depend upon their willingness to abandon for the while their domestic 
privacy, to throw open their doors to strangers from the East, West, 
and South, and possibly from Europe. It is not a matter of enter- 
taining hospitably the delegates of an ecclesiastical conference or a 
scientific congress. It is a matter of sheltering utter strangers, mere 
sight-seers, men and women without any recommendation but their 
personal appearance and their ability to pay their way. Even were 
the capital obtainable, it would not be possible to build and furnish 
in the coming fifteen months a sufficient number of hotels, to say 
nothing of the certainty that such hotels, if too numerous, would be 
left on the owners’ hands at the close of the exhibition, as.a dead 
investment. Three or four new hotels, each having from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty rooms, are indeed desirable. They would 
facilitate the arrival and departure of travelers, and would be a per- 
manent gain to the city. 

Here we must rest the case with the Philadelphians. They are the 
persons most directly interested, and the only persons who can act. 
It is always an ungracious task to play the part of a warning coun- 
selor. But it isat times absolutely necessary. We should be but sorry 
friends of Philadelphia and the Centennial, were we to speak only 
words of praise and cheer, and not give voice to our doubts and our 
fears. These doubts and fears do not proceed from ill will; they 


' are the promptings of sober experience. May they be received in 


the spirit in which they are uttered. 
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INCE the much-lamented death of the celebrated German chem- 
ist, the details of his life have been treated in a great number of 
essays and articles published in the most influential organs of the 
press, both of Europe and America, by well-informed and competent 
authors. Therefore, a somewhat closer consideration of Liebig’s 
influence upon agriculture and physiology will perhaps command a 
larger and broader interest than the repetition of mere biographi- 
cal notes. One point ought never to be forgotten, whenever Lie- 
big’s efforts and achievements are being judged—the difficulties he 
had to overcome, when preparing himself for his later brilliant career, 
were by far more serious than is now generally believed. Only in 
consequence of his patient and persevering investigations, and that 
of other distinguished scholars, the science of nature and the instruc- 
tion therein have been raised to their present high standard, and 
made easily accessible; while forty or fifty years ago, young men of 
high genius and noble aspirations were literally depressed and crushed 
by the insufficiency of physical and chemical instruction. Liebig 
himself had to suffer greatly, and often spoke with bitterness of his 
youth and youthful shortcomings. 

In the year 1840, Justus von Liebig first began to investigate the 
secrets of vegetable and animal life. Fortunately fot the result of 
his researches, he had then already attained high fame as a scientific 
author and university teacher; nay, even at that time, as far as the 
science of chemistry is concerned, he already outshone all others, 
except the widely celebrated Berzelius. 

The school for chemistry and the chemical laboratory founded by 
him in Gfessen had carried his reputation to every civilized tountry, 
and eager pupils, among them a great many young Americans, were 
continually streaming to it from all parts of the globe. So his voice 
could not easily remain unheard, and the new doctrines concerning 
agricultural chemistry which he proclaimed, quickly spread through- 
out the learned world, as well as the public in general. The same dis- 
coveries made by a young and unknown professor, might perhaps, in 
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spite of their intrinsic value, have been lost in oblivion, or at least 
have made their way more slowly, and thus been by far less bene- 
ficial to humanity. 

The essence of Liebig’s researches on vegetable life, may be char- 
acterized in a few words; he was the first to discover the intrinsic 
connection between the plants and the mineral ingredients of the 
soil, and to work out this discovery into a clear and scientific system. 
It is true, many years before Liebig, even in very remote ages, certain 
minerals, as gypsum, calcined bones, etc., were employed for manures. 
But this was a mere empirical operation, and no one ever thought of 
proclaiming the theoretical and scientific necessity of restoring the 
mineral ingredients carried off in the crops from the soil. The people 
merely placed gypsum, ashes, or bones, on their fields because they 

. had seen good results; but, as to the real cause of their favorable 
influences upon the fertility of the soil, this was a perfect mystery, 
and remained thus, so long as the chemists and physiologists of the 
period inclined to consider the minerals and the small percentage of 
ashes contained in the majority of plants, as a fortuitous combina- 
tion, and thought them the nearer to ideal perfection the smaller their 
percentage of ashes was found to be. 

Previous to Liebig’s discoveries, the word “ashes” designated a 
mere elementary conception ; every thing which is left after the burn- 
ing of.wood, coals, or any vegetable matter, was called ashes, and 
any residue of the kind was considered to be alike in substance and 
composition. 

That all these “ ashes ” are totally different from each other, and 
nearly as different as-the plants themselves from which they are 
derived, was first discovered and proved by Justus von Liebig; and 
this discovery, to which he was led by a series of most ingenious, but 
also most laborious experiments, became the chief source of his fame 
and glory. 

Under Liebig’s direction, a patient and vigorous staff of assistants 
made countless experiments in nearly every accessible part of the 
globe, and analyzed with the utmost care the ashes of many thou- 
sand different plants. The unanimous result of their investigations 
proved, to a certainty, the natural coherence between vegetable life 
and inorganic matter ; they showed that every plant of the same kind, 
whatever may be the substance and the composition of its soil, receives 
the same mineral ingredients into its frame, and cannot live and grow 
in a place which is entirely devoid of the minerals necessary to its 
existence. To cite but one example, the tobacco plant chiefly with- 
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draws lime from the earth, under every zone and in every climate; 
its cultivation, in a soil absolutely deprived of that mineral, is simply 
impossible, however liberally the ether conditions of its existence 
may be provided for. 

These results, plainly showing the error which former ages had 
committed when neglecting and denying the importance of mineral 
ingredients in vegetable substances, naturally led to a division of 
plants into several classes, each of which received the name of 
its principal mineral ingredient ; regardless of botanical denomina- 
tions, they were divided into a few simple classes, according to their 
predominant contents of lime, kali, silicious earth, etc. 

Thus Liebig’s doctrine concerning the influence of mineral mat- 
ter upon vegetable life was firmly established, and nothing seemed 
easier than to carry it into practical execution. It was no longer 
unknown what mineral ingredients every plant draws from the soil; 
nothing else seemed necessary than to convey them in sufficient 
quantity to the fields, in order to obtain a boundless and never- 
ceasing fertility. Here we touch upon a fatal moment in the great 
chemist’s life. 

Perhaps it would have been better, if Liebig simply had offered 
his priceless discovery to the practical agriculturists, and had allowed 
the farmers to put his theory into practice themselves, instead of 
devoting his own exertions to that task. Probably his doctrine 
would then have made its way sooner and more easily, and at any 
rate a long series of troubles, delusions, vexations, and hostile 
attacks of all kinds would have been spared to the discoverer. 

But the vivacity of his genius allowed him not to restrain him- 
self to mere theoretical investigations; on the contrary, he devoted 
himself with all the energy of his powerful mind to the task of 
popularizing and of carrying them into practical execution. 

The opposition and resistance he had to encounter were extra- 
ordinary. 

It is no agreeable task to speak of the causes of this strange 
fact; for it must be confessed, that both parties, the enthusiastic 
preachers of the new doctrine as well as agriculturists, had their 
part in it. First of all, the deficient instruction of the latter, their 
ignorance and absolute want of any thing like physical or chemi- 
cal science, were great obstacles; they did not, and could not 
understand the technical language in which the new doctrine was 
preached to them. And then, on the other side, the immoderate zeal 
of the innovators did much harm; their violent abuse of the farmers’ 
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and land-owners ignorance, narrow-mindedness, and obtuseness, pro- 
duced ill-feeling among the latter, and increased their prejudices. 
Liebig himself was less guilty than any other of such deplorable 
rashness, but his disciples often passed the proper limits in the excess 
of their benevolent zeal; the author himself, having been one of 
Liebig’s first and most convinced pupils, confesses to have done so. 
But all these obstacles—the ignorance of the public, and the oc- 
casional mistakes on the part of Liebig’s adherents—cannot suffice to 
explain the persevering opposition which the new agricultural sys- 
tem encountered for so many years, and which even now has not yet 
completely subsided. The chief obstacle to its speedy and universal 
adoption lay in its striking and quite unexpected practical inefficiency. 
Contrary to the discoverer’s fond hopes, the artificial manure com- 
posed by his orders, and tried on the grandest scale upon every variety 
of soil and climate, had none, or scarcely any influence upon the pro- 
duce of the fields; at any rate, if such an influence could be perceived 
at all, it was infinitesimal and too slow to be of any practical value. 

Now, the unsuccessful chemist had to undergo a long and dreary 
period of discouragement, ill-will, and malicious derision. Let us 
hear his own words about it: 

“ A real, lasting, and not to be mitigated sorrow was caused to me by the fact that I 
was unable to see and discover the cause of my artificial manure’s inefficiency, In 
thousands of cases I perceived each of its ingredients operating exactly in the way 
indicated by my theoretical researches and discoveries; yet, when united, and 
brought into the shape of artificial manure, they seemed to be worthless.” 


Sincerely convinced of his doctrine’s correctness, the perplexed 
discoverer was helpless before its practical failure. And yet, a deci- 
sively favorable and convincing result was absolutely necessary to keep 
it afloat, as the opposition to innovating doctrines is nowhere stronger 
and more tenacious than among farmers and land-owners, to whom 
the inclination toward routine and the following of old courses is even 
more natural than to the rest of mankind. ; 

From the beginning, they had scoffed at the idea of preparing 
manure by artificial means; they had declared aloud that animal 
action was necessary for its production, and that, as a frequently used 
phrase somewhat peremptorily said, “ The work of nature could never 
be replaced by the produce of a chemist’s melting pots!” 

The failure of Liebig’s artificial manure caused indescribable jubi- 
lation in the ranks of the farmers-and land-owners ; strange to say, 
they loudly rejoiced to see that efforts which had been made exclu- 
sively toward their own good and toward the raising of their condi- 
tion and welfare, had been unsuccessful ! 
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The mysterious cause of the practical failure of Liebig’s new 
system lay in a fundamental error committed by the great chemist 
himself. The alkalis and the phosphates are the most essential mineral 
ingredients of the plants, which, by aid of the manure, must be 
restored to the soil ; they dissolve most readily in water. Therefore, 
Liebig thought it necessary to melt them together with silicious and. 
argillaceous earth, to prevent their being washed off by rain, which he 
thought would otherwise have been the consequence of their excessive 
solubility, and to give the roots of the plants time for their gradual 
absorption. 

But whilst we all of us were taking unnecessary pains, and trouble 
to fabricate an insoluble union of alkalis and phosphates, nature her- 
self, in her mysterious and powerful laboratory, had already achieved 
this task for us. We had failed to perceive and to understand the 
natural law which makes the arable soil fit to retain, without any 
further preparation, the nutritive mineral ingredients supplied to it in 
a soluble state, and to put them into the most favorable condition for 
absorption. 

To be sure, it was no unknown fact that soluble mineral ingre- 
dients are partially absorbed by the earth, and experiments had been 
made which showed that saline solutions, after their filtration through 
the earth, experience a notable change, and that part of the salt con- 
tained in them is absorbed. Yet, as far as the science of agricultural 
chemistry is concerned, Liebig, after a series of most trying and trou- 
blesome investigations, was the first to discover and to set in regular 
scientific order the effects of the natural law of absotption. 

This discovery at once showed him the cause of his artificial 
manure’s inefficiency. The deep emotion felt by him when he at last 
had reached the solution of this formidable and most important prob- 
lem may best be known from his own words: 


“ After having discovered the mysterious cause of my manure’s inefficiency, I felt 
like a man who recovers from mortal prostration, and now, seeing and perceiving 
clearly this most natural law, my previous blindness seems quite inexplicable to me. 
Indeed, human intelligence is often singularly limited, and fails to perceive the near- 
est and simplest facts when they do not harmonize with one’s preconceived order 
of thoughts. Having deprived the alkalis of their solubility, and imbedded them, by 
a melting process, into silicious or argillaceous earth, I had impeded their amalaga- 
mation with the soil and done every thing in my power to weaken their action. 
Only then, after so many years, I understood the reason of my failure; every single 
mineral ingredient supplied to the soil produced its proper effect, but my own science 
had made them ineffective! Alas! I myself had done every thing to impede the ac- 
knowledgment and the general propagation of my doctrine ; I had been my own worst 
foe by the erroneous composition of the artificial manure, which otherwise might so 
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much sooner have restored the fertility of the exhausted soil! I had sinned against 
the supreme wisdom of the Creator, by attempting a needless amelioration of -his 
works, Struck with fatal blindness, I believed that one part of that wonderful system 
had been forgotten, which, by a constant and uninterrupted series of admirable 
natural laws, produces and maintains vegetable life on the surface of the earth. 
Feeble and impotent worm, I had thought it possible to redress an error made by 
the Creator!” 

Often Liebig has been blamed for having changed his mind as to 
the best method of employing artificial manure; however, these 
reproaches can not be considered ae well founded. Liebig has simply 
confessed his former error in the most upright and dignified manner. 
The change caused in his opinions by the discovery of the original 
source of his practical failure was only natural. 

Liebig’s doctrine concerning the influence of mineral ingredients 
upon vegetable life (simply called “‘ Mineraltheorie,” in Germany), has 
of late begun to conquer another large field of application, being more 
and more followed in the cultivation of forests, which gradualiy has 
been raised to the rank of a veritable science and, especially in Ger- 
many, to a very high degree of perfection. However, as far as the 
scientific cultivation of forests and the application of Liebig’s mineral 
theory to it are concerned, much is to be done still, and in the pursuit 
of this great task the sure leading hand and the energetic will of the 
master himself are sadly missed by his pupils. 

The influence of Liebig upon the investigation of animal life has 
in no wise been inferior to his researches into the mysterious processes 
which form the ogigin, growth, and decay of vegetable substance ; his 
discoveries concerning the nourishment of human and animal organ- 
isms are likewise founded on his extraordinary knowledge of organic 
chemistry, and, like his “ Mineraltheorie,” have opened entirely new 
paths for the progress of science. 

Liebig’s researches concerning animal life and the nourishment 
of animal organisms may be divided into two sections, of which thé 
first embraces the mere chemical scrutiny and analysis of organic 
matter, to whith operation the name of Organic Chemistry is gener- 
ally given ; the other, which embraces the science of physiology as 
well as of chemistry, determines the practical influence of the analyzed 
materials upon the animal organism. 

Justus von Liebig discovered and proclaimed as the fundamental 
principle of nourishment that the chief ingredients of the blood 
are already existing im the food of man and animals, and that they 
experience but a very slight transformation when their original sub- 
stance—vegetable matter—is changed into flesh and blood. 
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“ The food of men and animals,” says Liebig, “ consists of two entirely different 
substances. One of them, which contains nitrogen and albumen, forms the blood and 
the fleshy parts of the body, and consequently they are called plastic elements of nutri- 
tion; the other, which contains no nitrogen but fat and so-called hydrates of carbon, 
is in every respect like ordinary fuel, and maintains the elevated temperature which 
is remarked in every animal body; it is commonly called ‘generator of caloric, or 
means of respiration.” Sugar, starch, and gum, belong to this class ; they are noth- 
ing but transformed wood fibre, and the progress of chemistry has taught us to reverse 
the natural order of this chemical transformation, and to make sugar, starch, and 
gum out of wood fibre. But of all these substances which maintain the warmth of 
the body through the medium of respiration, fat or grease is predominant, and as far as 
the amount of carbonic matter is concerned, nearly equal to the ordinary fossil coal. 

“ We literally heat our bodies with combustible materials, which are nearly identical 
with those which are employed in heating our stoves, and which differ from wood 
and coal in no other respect but in the fact that they are soluble in the juices of our 
body, which the latter are not.” 


The celebrated experiments made with the respiratory appara- 
tus of our days, have somewhat modified these doctrines: but the 
modifications can not in any way lessen Liebig’s scientific glory; on 
the contrary, it is only just, thankfully to confess that the enlarged 
and augmented experience of modern times is due to the impulse 
and example given by him. 

The importance of Liebig’s ,other works concerning the rational 
improvement of cattle, and of his beneficial inventions of the extract of 
meat, the milk for infants, etc., is so well known in the whole world, 
that it is scarcely necessary to mention them. On the whole, we can 
say, that these inventions have been the basis of ean entirely new 
science, unknown before Liebig—the science of Nutrition ! 

As to us, who are proud of having been his pupils, we are all con- 
vinced that we can not do more honor to his memory than by the 
imitation of his example. Like Liebig himself, those who have been 
initiated into the mysteries of nature by his powerful and indefatiga- 
ble genius, will always endeavor to employ their knowledge for, and 
direct their exertion toward, the benefit of humanity. 

As an exterior token of gratitude, the erection of a national mon- 
ument to Liebig has been proposed, and will soon be carried out, the 
idea having met with an enthusiastic reception from all sides, and con- 
tributions, not a few of them coming from America, having been col- 
lected for that purpose from every part of the globe. 

But we repeat it, a “ monumentum aere perennius” will be created 
to his memory by the progressive development and propagation of 
his ideas and inventions; such a monument will proclaim his works 
and merits to the latest generations. 
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AND 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

HE present and greatest need of the nations is a well-digested 

code of international law, and an international tribunal for the 
satisfactory and pacific settlement of those differences which can, 
not be adjusted by the ordinary methods of negotiation. For more 
than a century, distinguished diplomatists, publicists, and statesmen 
have borne testimony to the urgent necessity of such a code and 
tribunal. It is not a little surprising, especially when we consider 
the great advance that has been made during the last century in 
diplomacy, jurisprudence, statesmanship, and political economy, and, 
indeed, in the multifarious branches of knowledge, that International 
Law, upon which depend to such an extent the most precious in- 
terests of the nations, and of all mankind, should to-day be found in 
a state very crude, indefinite, and incomplete. .That distinguished 
diplomatist and statesman, the late lamented Sir John Bowring, just 
before his death, wrote: 


“It may be safely asserted that no portion of the field of law is in so unsatisfac- 
tory a state as the international, whether the legislative or the administrative sections 
be considered. And yet such law concerns not individuals alone, not nations alone, 
but the whole community of man, and ofall questions submitted to sovereigns or to 
senates, this is the most important. 

‘« What is wanted is a permanent tribunal, and an international code; a tribunal 
to be called together when the occasion may require, and a code to embrace the 
great questions which present themselves for its decision.” 


‘Count Frederic Sclopis, but a short time after the close of the 
Geneva Arbitration Tribunal, of which he was the President, said : 


“Every wise and enlightened government must feel the necessity for an escape 
from that complexity and uncertainty which constitute the present condition of the 
Law of Nations. Every one would be a gainer by getting rid of this state of things.” 


The‘absence of such a code and tribunal, while the nations were 
in a barbarous state and enjoyed little or no intercourse with each 
other, was a comparatively tolerable and even necessary evil. But, 
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now that in the advance of intelligence and civilization, the nations 
have passed from the self-subsistent stage of national life into the 
dependent one; now that, as by the invention of the printing press, 
steam machinery, the electric telegraph, and all the great discoveries 
of modern times, the nations have been brought together, compacted 
into one community, and the interests of all have been blended; now 
that, as it has been happily expressed by a recent English publicist, 
“the separate threads of national prosperity have been entangled 
in the international skein,” the absence of such a provision is an evil 
that can not be endured. 

Moreover, the solution of complicated questions embracing facts 
and principles of a peculiar and delicate nature.between, England and 
the United States of America, by means of the Washington Treaty 
and the Geneva Arbitration, was recognized by publicists and states- 
men in all the world as one of the most advanced and auspicious 
steps in civilization. After centuries of war and bloodshed, two 
great nations, nations equally high-spirited and sensitively alive to 
their interests, their rights, and their honor, voluntarily submitted 
their grave and embittered differences to the judgment of five im- 
partial men. They pledged themselves beforehand to abide by that 
decision whatever it might be. That decision was given, and the two 


nations do abide by it with gratitude and joy. The lustre of this 
one triumph outshines the combined glories of war’s victories. Said 
Count Sclopis : 


“T must tell you that the success of the Geneva Arbitration has made a very deep 
impression upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst us such a 
united public sentiment as on this question. The most emphatic and unanimous 
expressions of rejoicing and congratulation have reached me from parties the most 
opposed to each other. 


That illustrious transaction made a similar impression upon the 
people of all lands. Especially did it awaken profound gratitude 
among all classes of the American people. There were those among 
us, who were very decided in their convictions that every endeavor 
should be made to secure the best results from this auspicious event, 
to make it the harbinger of perpetual peace between the revered 
mother-country and our own, and an example powerful in its influence 
upon all nations. 

It was apparent that in order to form a solid basis for a general 
and permanent system for the peaceful settlement of the differences 


of nations, it would be necessary, in the first place, to take measures 
VOL. I1.—3 
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to define, digest, and, so far as practicable, elaborate and codify the 
fundamental principles of international law. 

Accordingly, as early as February, 1871, a plan was agreed upon, 
the essential feature of which was the provision it contained for con- 
vening, after they should have had time for preparation, a body of 
men which, for the want of a better name, was termed a Senate of 
Publicists, designed to include the first publicists of different nations, 
who should meet for the purpose of comparing notes, discussing, elab- 
orating, and, so far as possible, agreeing in a statement of some of 
the fundamental principles of international law, in the spirit, and after 
the manner, of the Joint High Commissioners at Washington. It was 
proposed that this body should be entirely unofficial, but yet com- 
posed of just such men as their respective governments would choose 
if they were to inaugurate a joint high Commission to frame an 
international code. They would constitute, it was thought, a body 
which, by their reputation, would give something like the positive 
authority of law to the rules which they should elaborate and state. It 
was expected these learned men would address themselves to their 
great work with all the sense of responsibility which they would feel 
if they were commissioned to perform it by their own governments. 
It was understood that this code would provide for the establishment 
ultimately of an international tribunal, either a standard one, or one 
to be constituted pro re nata, to which would be referred the differ- 
ences that would from time to time arise between nations; and this 
tribunal would be the most august court upon the earth. 

It was thought reasonable to éxpect this work of the Senate of 
Publicists would receive the sanction of universities, institutes, learned 
bodies, and also of the peoples of different countries, and would even- 
tually be accepted and adopted by the different governments of the 
world. When this should have been done, a proportionate and very 
material reduction of the standing armies of the nations might take 
place, as their present enormous armies would no longer be needed 
for security or the vindication of national honor. Thus from the 
nations would be lifted the burden that is every year growing more 
oppressive, and which is now well-nigh crushing them. 

For carrying into effect the plan thus briefly outlined, a committee 
was organized, called “The United States International Code Com- 
mittee.” This committee was composed of a large number of the 
leading publicists and jurists of America, of presidents and professors 
of our universities and colleges, of statesmen of different political 
parties, of clergymen of different denominations, of prominent mer- 
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chants—in a word, of representatives of all of the great interests of 
society. Among the members of this committee are Presidents Wool- 
sey, Hopkins, Stearns, Porter, Chopin, and Magoun, Hon. David Dud- 
ley Field, Judge Emory Washburn, Charles Francis Adams, Reverdy 
Johnson, Chancelors Howard Crosby and J. V. L. Pruyn, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, J. G. Whittier, Elihu Burritt, Hon. Edward S. Foley, 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, etc., etc. A call or an invitation was prepared 
and signed by this committee above-named. It was expressed in the 
following terms: ‘ 


“ The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best 
institutions and enterprises of Christian civilization, including all the great interests 
of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable. opportunity for convening eminent publi- 
cists, jurists, statesmen, and philanthropists of different countries, in an International 
Congress, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to the governments and 
peoples of Christendom, an International Code, and other measures, for substituting 
the arbitrament of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword.” 


Early in January, 1872, the writer of this article sailed for Europe 
for the purpose of submitting the proposition above indicated, to the 
consideration of distinguished publicists and statesmen of the countries 
of Europe, and gaining their adhesion to the same. He visited the 
principal countries of Europe: England, France, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, etc., and was everywhere received with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness, and the plan which he carried from America was 
hailed with marked favor. From a large number of the distinguished 
gentlemen with whom he conferred, he had the honor to receive a 
written approval of the plan submitted to them, valuable suggestions 
in regard to the mode of its accomplishment, and the expression of 
their willingness to co-operate in carrying the plan into effect. Among 
the gentlemen from whom he received such papers, he may name: 
in England, Rt. Hon. Mountague Bernard, one of her Majesty’s High 
Commissioners, Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M. P., Prof. Leoni Levi, Ed- 
win C. Clark, Regius Prof. of Law at Cambridge; in France, Drouyn 
de L’huys, late Minister of State, E. D. Porieu of the Institut, 
Carlos Calvo, late Minister, Viscount d’Itajuba, one of the judges 
of the Geneva Court; in Italy, Count Sclopis, the illustrious Presi- 
dent of the Court, Prof. Mancini, of the University of Rome, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Prof. Pierantoni, of Naples; in Germany, 
Prof. Baron von Holtzendorff of Munich, Prof. Heffter of Berlin; in 
Belgium, Auguste Visschers of Brussels, Dr. Rolin-Jacquemyns, of 
Ghent, etc., etc. 
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Several of these papers were quite elaborate, and were published 
in France, England, and America. 

Upon his return to America, the writer communicated to the 
gentlemen interested in the movement his report, and.the written 
opinions which he had obtained in Europe. It was at once decided to 
. go forward and make an effort to convene the congress. The original 
design was to have the first meeting in America; but, on consultation, 
it was found that several of the European friends of the project, whose 
presence was desired, could not attend if the meeting was to be held 
on this side of the ocean. Accordingly arrangements were made to 
hold the meeting in Brussels, Belgium, commencing October Io, 
1873. The invitation wasissued in June, 1873, under the auspices of 
the United States International Code Committee, and was sent to 
publicists and statesmen of different nations, inviting them to meet 
at Brussels at the time specified, “for consultation upon the best 
method of preparing an international code, and the most promising 
means of procuring its adoption.” 

Although many obstacles existed, owing to the length of dis- 
tance, the shortness of time, and the like, yet in response to the . 
invitation, the learned world was suitably represented at Brussels, 
and the meeting was a signal success. Some forty persons assembled 
(we can not mention them all), and letters were received from as many 
more, who gave their adhesion. Among the latter we name with 
peculiar pleasure that man whose services in connection with the 
memorable Geneva Arbitration reflect imperishable honor upon him, 
Count Sclopis, of Italy. 

France was represented by MM. Cauchy, Massé, and Calvo, all 
members of the Institut; M. F. Passy, economist, and M. Ameline, 
advocate. Germany had sent, together with important letters from 
M. d’Holtzendorff and others, M. Bluntschli, Professor of Law at 
Heidelberg, and author of a very distinguished work on “ Interna- 
tional Law Codified.” From Spain we had M. Marcoartu, former 
Member of the Cortes, founder of a prize of 7,500 francs for the best 
work on the subject. From Italy, M. Mancini, former Minister of 
State, Deputy, and Professor of Law at the University of Naples. 
From England, Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., late Advocate-General ; the 
‘Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, Professor of International Law in 
the University of Oxford, and one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Washington; Mr. Sheldon Amos, Professor of Law in the University 
of London; Mr. Henry Richard, Member of the House of Commons, 
and author of the celebrated motion which has made his name popu- 
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lar throughout the world; Mr. T. Webster, Q. C., and Mr. H. D. 
Jencken, Barrister. From Holland, M. Bachiene, Counselor of 
State; and M. Bredius, Member of the Chamber of Representatives. 
From Belgium, M. Visschers, Doctor of Law, Counselor of the 
Council of Mines; M. Ahrens, Professor in the University of Brus- 
sels; M. de Laveleye, Professor in the University of Liege ; M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns, Editor of the “International Law Review,” of Ghent ; 
M. Goblet d’Alviella, Doctor of Political and Administrative Science ; 
M. Couvreur, Editor of the “Independance Belge,” and Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies; M. Bourson, Director of the “ Moniteut 
Belge ;” M. Tempels, Military Auditor; M. Faider, Attorney-General 
of the Court of Cassation, etc. Most of these gentlemen have written 
with the highest distinction’on questions of international law. 
America was represented by our honored president, David Dudley 
Field, author of able legal works, among them, “ Draft Outlines of 
an International Code ;” by Mr. Sandford, late Minister Plenipoten: 
tiary of the United States to Belgium; by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, 
and Dr. James B. Miles. 

In speaking of the work of the Conference, we must confine our- 
selves to enumeration and abstain from comments. 

After full and able discussion, in which most of the members 
participated, the Conference adopted unanimously the following 


resolution : 


“The Conference declares, that an international code, defining with. all the pre- 
cision possible, the rights and the duties of nations and of their members, is emi- 
nently desirable in the interest of peace, of friendly relations, and of the common 
prosperity. It is therefore of opinion that nothing should be neglected to arrive at 
the preparation and adoption of such code. The Conference reserves the question 
of judging to what point the Codification of the Laws of Nations should be simply 
scientific, and to what point it should be embodied in treaties or conventions formally 
accepted by Sovereign States.” . 


Secondly, the Conference adopted with the same unanimity 
another resolution, the importance of which we need not state, of 
which the text is as follows: 


“ The Conference declares that it regards arbitration as the means essentially just, 
reasonable, and even obligatory on nations, of terminating international differences 
which can not be settled by negotiation. It abstains from affirming that this means 
can be applied in all cases without exception. But it believes these exceptions to be 
rare. And it is of opinion that no difference ought to be considered insoluble until 
after a complete exposition of the matter in dispute, after a reasonable delay, and 
after the exhaustion of all pacific means of adjustment.” 
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Thus it will be seen that the success of the first conference of the 
Association exceeded the most Sanguine expectations, even of those 
especially active in originating and promoting it. It is true the views 
and opinions which the writer of this article had previously obtained 
from distinguished publicists and statesmen respecting the desirable- 
ness and practicability of such a convention as was held at Brussels, 
were, in the main, favorable to such a movement. But the experi- 
ment had not been tried. No precedents existed to which appeal 
might be made. Obstacles were numerous and apparent. Those 
who would rejoice most in the success of the undertaking could but 
entertain more or less of doubt in regard to its feasibility. Is it pos- 
sible to bring together, from countries so widely separated, the learned 
men whose presence is essential? If they can be convened, will not 
the diversity of languages which they speak prove an insuperable 
obstacle to success? If they shall succeed in understanding each 
other, is it at all likely that they will be able to agree in opinion re- 
specting the great questions of international law or national policy? 

Such are some of the questions which naturally suggested them- 
selves. But to-day, we have the satisfaction of saying these questions 
have been answered. The project, whicha little more than a year ago 
was a mere proposition in whose speedy realization a few, and perhaps 
none, had strong faith, is now a _fazt accompli. 

Distinguished representatives of many of the leading nations did 
assemble for the purpose above indicated. The obstacle of the diver- 
sity of languages was not found to be insuperable, or even serious. 
Eminent savants, and writers upon international law, who went to the 
Conference entirely undecided in regard to the practical utility of the 
movement, left it, as they assured us, full of thankfulness, and with 
high hope for the future. 

The second conference of the Association was held in Geneva, 
commencing on tHe 7th of September last, and continuing in ses- 
sion four days. The session opened, under very favorable auspices, 
in the renowned Hotel de Ville, in the hall famous as the place where 
the memorable Geneva Arbitration was conducted, and successfully 
consummated. The associations of the place were in perfect accord 
with the objects of the Conference, and at the hour appointed for 
opening, the historic hall was filled with delegates, and ladies and 
gentlemen who had been invited to attend the exercises. An as- 
sembly, composed of distinguished representatives from so many 
great nations, including Switzerland, Italy, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, America, and even distant Japan, met in such a place, and 
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for an object so exalted and benign, was a spectacle of no ordinary 


interest. 
The limits of this article admit of only a very partial account of 


the proceedings of the Conference, and the important work accom- 
plished by it. 

M. Carteret, President of the Council of State, opened the session 
with an eloquent address of welcome, in the course of which he said: 


“ Has not modern civilization in its inner conscience a real shame for that primi- 
tive state, in which, in spite of .its influence, the relations between different peoples 
continue as to the most common method of settling their differences? In point of 
fact, with but rare exceptions, we see that it is by rivers of blood that these differ- 
ences are settled, and that reprisals only aggravate the evil. Thus, in the midst of 
all that humanity has realized, and wishes still further to realize, in order to improve 
and facilitate its commercial, industrial, intellectual, and moral relations, a pro- 
found uneasiness (ma/azse) is felt and is persistent, which diminishes by one-half 
these benefits. 

“ Whatever difficulties there may be in drawing up a good code of International 
Law, and above all in securing its vitality and advancement, there is room to 
entertain legitimate hopes in this respect. From every quarter there is some- * 
thing of this sort expected, and—sign of approaching moral conquests—from 
different quarters and under divers forms, individual or collective efforts are being 
made at the present moment tending in the same direction : that is to say, that law 
should replace force in international relationships. 


Hon. David Dudley Field, the President, replied in fitting terms 
to the cordial welcome of the Government of the Canton of Geneva, 

The General Secretary, Dr. Miles, presented the report of the past 
procedure, and present position of the Association. 

A large number of letters expressive of sympathy and approval 
of the aims of the Association were received; among them were 
messages from Count Sclopis, John Bright, Sir John Lubbock, Profs. 
Seeley and Levi, M. Drouyn de L’huys, etc. Count Sclopis 
writes : 


“I mentally assist at the discussions that you and your illustrious associates are 
holding by this time in Geneva. They will undoubtedly bring forward some really 
good and durable results. I am sorry in being deprived of the pleasure I should 
have in taking part, dear sir, with you and them, in such important and humanizing 
work. I earnestly wish to see these noble efforts crowned with a splendid and 
durable success.” 


M. Kawase, Minister Plenipotentiary from Japan to Italy, was 
authorized by his government to be a member of the Conference. 
He was introduced and said, in reply to the welcome that had been 
given him by the Association, 
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“ That he was extremely obliged for the kindness with which his presence had been 
received. In his own country, a foreigner could not be admitted to such a con- 
ference, and he therefore felt all the more forcibly the advantages in being permitted 
to represent it, thus enabling him to send to his countrymen some information as to 
the reforms that were being practiced in Europe.” 


Profs. Mancini and Pierantoni of Italy followed with able and 
eloquent addresses. 

The sessions of the Conference were occupied with the reading and 
discussion of papers. Among the papers presented was one by Dr. 
Miles, upon “ An International Tribunal;” by Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, upon “ Peace as the Nursery of Chivalry ;” by Prof. E. A. Law- 
rence, upon the “ Progress of Peace Principles.” 

A paper on “ Private International Law,” by T. Webster, Esq., 
Q. C., embracing the questions of the assimilation of law and law 
procedure, and the extinction of the conflict of the laws of nations; 
a paper on “ Bills of Exchange and Contracts,” by Mr. H. D. Jenck- 
en; one on “Monetary Unity and a Uniformity of Weights and 
Measures,” by Dr. Barnard, President of Columbia College, New 
York ; a paper on “ International Protection for the Holders of Debts 
‘ of States, and the Maintenance of Public Credit,” by Mr. I. Gersten- 
berg, Chairman of the Council of Foreign Bondholders, London; a 
paper on the “ Three Rules of the Washington Treaty,” by President 
Woolsey ; a paper'on the “ Feasibility of an International Code,” by 
Prof. Emory Washburn; a paper upon the “Triumph of Law over 
Brute Force,” by Henry Richard, Esq., M. P.; papersupon “ Arbitra- 
tion,” by Prof. Sheldon Amos, London, and Senor Arturo Marcoartu, 
of Spain; a paper by J. P. Daly, of Geneva, upon “The Rise and 
Progress of International Law.” 

Copies of the papers read were requested for publication under 
the auspices of the society. Certain papers, for the consideration of 
which there was not time, were referred to committees who are to 
report upon them at the next meeting. 

Among the more important propositions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: 

The President proposed that a special committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider whether an International Tribunal should not be 
recommended for the settlement of such cases as that which occurred 
in the collision between the Ville du Havre and the Loch Earn, 
wherein the English Admiralty Court gave a decision which was 
diametrically opposed to that of the French Tribunal. He moved 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously, and he was 
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requested to appoint a special committee for the purpose. That a 

committee of three persons be appointed to consider the expediency 

of establishing an International Tribunal for deciding questions aris- 

ing out of collisions at sea between vessels of different nationalties. 
Also, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, It was resolved at the Brussels Congress of this Association in 1873, 
that an International Code, defining with all possible precision the rights and duties’ 
of nations and of their members, is eminently desirable in furtherance of peace, good 
understanding, and of common prosperity, and that nothing should be neglected / 
toward the preparation of such a work and securing its adoption ; 

And whereas, Since the passing of that resolution a general approach thereto has 
been manifested by public opinion, and the progress of events has shown the impor- 
tance of such a code and of securing its adoption at the earliest period consistent 
with its due preparation and discussion : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the draft outline of an International Code (of which a translation 
into Italian has been presented to this conference by Prof. Pierantoni) or so much 
of the said code as has not been already referred to a special committee or com- 
mittees, be referred to the Council of this Association, with instructions to examine 
the same by special committees intrusted with different portions of the code, to 
report thereon and as to any modifications thereof, at the next annual Conference of 
this Association, with the object of adopting an entire code. That in the meantime 
the Council be requested and empowered to have certain selected subjects prepared 


for publication, showing the accord and conflict of the laws of nations, and to publish 
the same in such manner as it may think fit. 


The interest in the Conference was quite marked at the open- 
ing session, it seemed to deepen day by day, and culminated in the 
grand public demonstration at the great Hall of the Reformation, on 
Friday evening, September 11th. The hall is very spacious, accom- 
modating between three and four thousand people. It was densely 
crowded by an audience representing many nationalities. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Dudley Field, who presided; Henry Richard, of 
England ; his Excellency Kawase, from Japan; the Secretary, Dr. 
Miles; Prof. Jourressonot, of Geneva; Frederick Passy, of France ; 
Dr. Von Holtzendorff, of Germany ; Arturo meeenien of Spain, and 
Pére Hyacinthe. 

The vast audience listened with the closest and most sympathetic 
attention to the close, and the exercises lasted two hours and a half. 

Upon the platform were President Carteret, and members of the 
Council of State and persons of distinction from various parts of the 
world. 

At the closing business session of the Conference, the partial 
organization of the Association, which was effected last Year at 
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Brussels, was completed, a carefully prepared constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and officers werechosen. The name finally agreed upon, 
is, “ The Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
* of Nations.” 

The Association is eminently cosmopolitan in its character, as is 
indicated by its name and object, and the selection of its officers. In 
the choice of officers regard has been had to a fair representation of 
each country. 

The General Secretary is to be permanent, with offices in Paris, 
London, and New York or Boston. A council of twelve members is 
to have the direction of the affairs of the Association in the intervals 
between the Conferences, and among the members of this council 
are Professor Sheldon Amos, Sir Joshua Williams, Q. C., Henry Rich- 
ard, Esq., M.P., Thomas Webster, Q. C., of England; M. Frederic 
Passy, of Paris; President Woolsey, Judge Emory Washburn, Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, and Dr. James B. Miles, of the United States. 

The results that have already been produced by this movement 
are quite marked and happy. It has made a deep impression upon 
the world. The proceedings of the Conferences have been the sub- 
ject of able and favorable comments by the leading organs of public 
opinion in various countries. They have tended to direct attention 
more distinctly to the enormous evils and burdens of the present war 
system, and have brought to the serious consideration of peoples, and 
to some extent, of governments, the question of enthroning Law in 
the place of War, as an arbiter between nations. 

The object of the Association, all admit, is a most noble and benef- 
icent one, however difficult it may be of attainment. It is, in a 
word, this, the reform and ¢codification of the Law of Nations asa 
uniform basis for the regulation of the treatment of nations by each 
other, and the.satisfactory and peaceful settlement of their differences. 
Of, as it has béen happily expressed by Judge Washburn, “ Its object 
is to effect the fellowship of the nations under the dominion of Law 
in the bonds of Peace.”” Earnest and able men are identified with the 
Association, and.it seems to be equipped for efficient work. 

One of our most gifted thinkers has said : 


“God has a way of preparing times for the uncovering of truth. No greatest 
man orchampion is going to conquer a truth before its time, and no least competent 
man, we may also dare to say, need miss of a truth when its time has come, and the 
flags of right suggestion are all out before him. How easy a thing it is to think 
what the times have got ready to be thought, and are even whispering to us from 
behind all curtains of discovery, and out of all most secret nooks and chambers of 
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experience! That now the clock has finally struck, and the day has come for some 
new and different thinking of this great subject, I must verily believe.” 


The correctness of these sentiments is verified by this movement 
for enthroning law among the nations. It has been found that lead- 
ing men in different countries, without any communication with each 
other, were simultaneously entertaining the same opinion in regard 
to its desirableness and practicability. The time seems to have been 
ripe for this step. And now, representatives of the leading nations 
are associated in a grand. league, with an aim the most comprehensive 
and philanthropic. 

It is precisely this international character of the Association, that 
inspires high hope of its future usefulness. In it are united publicists, 
jurists, statesmen, political economists, philanthropists, men, lovers of 
God and of their race, of the different leading nations of the earth. 

It‘ is proposed to increase the Association by securing, as mem- 
bers, a large number of the learned, wise, and strong men of all civi- 
lized countries. In such a union there certainly will be strength ; 
and an influence will be exerted by it that will essentially affect 
public opinion, and at no distant day, will make itself felt in the 
councils of cabinets and governments. Especially may we believe 


this when we consider that the objects of this union are neither sec- 
tarian nor political ; but are those, the attainment of which will pro- 
mote the honor and welfare of every nation, will lift from humanity 
its heaviest burdens, and will bring a blessing to every home and 
every heart in the wide world. 
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INCE, after five hundred years of silence in his tomb at Arqua, 
the spirit of the most distinguished man of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is revived in these glorious days of Italian history, it is proper to 
begin this brief study with the name of Francisco Petrarch, who, for 
being the precursor of modern civilization, and having risen superior 
to medieval prejudices, deserves to be called the foremost genius of 
modern times. 

He studied law at Montpellier and at the University of Bologna; 
and while yet a student, his penetrating genius had detected the ease 
with which doctors’ degrees were at that time won and conferred. In 
one of his juvenile letters, he writes: 


“A young blockhead arrives at the sanctuary of learning; his masters praise 


and magnify him ; his parents and friends applaud him. He receives his degree, 
ascends the rostrum, immediately looks down with contempt on all beneath him, 
and murmurs confusedly to himself, I know not what. Then the seniors laud him 
to the skies, as if he had spoken divinely; and amid the ringing of bells and the 
blowing of trumpets, the youth is embraced, and invested with the round black cap. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony, he who ascends the rostrum a fool, descends ita 
wise man; a miraculous metamorphosis which even Ovid could scarcely have 


imagined.””* 

We are not a little mortified in being obliged to acknowledge that, 
after the lapse of five centuries and a half since this just satire was 
written, the majority of doctors continue to be created in a like man- 
ner. That which is lacking in very young countries, and which is a 
great incentive for good, namely, a glorious past, is in Italy entirely 
superseded by prejudices. The Italians of the present day undoubt- 
edly feel the necessity for progress, and moreover, exert themselves 
occasionally to infuse some new life into their universities, but even 
they attribute their faults to their origin. They were born of the 
Middle Ages, and therefore to the Middle Ages belong all their imper- 
fect and vicious ordinances. When in the midst of the gloom of 
medieval barbarism, the universities and the convents were the only 
footholds of civilization which remained, they at one time certainly 


* Petrarch. Epist. Famil., i., 6. 
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rendered immense services; 7” regno cwecorum monoculus est rex; but 
now that all can see, or rather, since all have their eyes wide open, 
the one-eyed class have a position. entirely opposed to that they 
formerly occupied, and instead of pointing out the way to others, 
stand in need of guidance themselves. The Italian universities were 
once the guardians of the past, and the precursors of the future 
civilization ; and an imposing homage to their civil power was paid 
them in the Diet of Roncaglia, by the. terrible Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, when, being able as he was to solve difficult questions by 
the sword, in the manner of Alexander of Macedon, he submitted 
them to the wisdom of four famous doctors of the College of Bologna, 
because, with the authority of the Roman laws, they could decide 
those questions pending between the German Emperor and the 
Italian cities. It was evident that the university then possessed a 
supreme authority, by which it had the power of intervention in, and 
the regulation of, the affairs of the state; hence it comes that the 
Rector Magnificus of the University is enabled to occupy, by right, 
the highest position after the prince, and is regarded by the nobility 
as their equal. The university exercised great power in affairs of 
state, as the true oracle of civil wisdom, but in the diffusion of that 
light which in a measure was part of itself, it remained almost immov- 
able ; the instruction of Scholasticism was continued in the universi- 
ties, long after Scholasticism itself had passed away, abolished by the 
Humanists of the Renaissance; and now that criticism has forever 
overthrown their old and worm-eaten structures, Scholastics and 
Humanists alike congregate within the same walls. 

While every thing else in Italy is making rapid progress, the uni- 
versities alone are backward ; now and then we find good preceptors, 
who comprehend the necessity of infusing into their instruction 
something of the spirit of the time; but as a rule, Italian educa- 
tional institutions still continue to present a character of venerable 
immobility, which is little in conformity with the duties devolving 
upon them in the advancement of learning. Many of the Italian 
universities have really out lived their day. Yet woe to that coura- 
geous minister of public instruction who dares to menace their 
existence. It is often remarked that our universities are too nu- 
merous for our requirements, and the necessity of supporting so many, 
entails more disadvantages than can be here enumerated. The 
pecuniary circumstances of the professors by no means correspond 
to their rank, and provision must therefore be made for them all. It 
is universally acknowledged that this is true, that.a reform is neces- 
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sary, and that some of the universities of the second class should 
accordingly be sacrificed. But the instant one is suggested, the 
question becomes involved ; the passions are aroused; the govern- 
ment is assailed; lamentations increase to jeremiads over the ruin 
which threatens the province in the loss of her university, and a 
petty provincial revolution seems imminent at the bare proposal to 
suppress a university rendered famous by so,many glorious traditions. 
Then follows a display of the names of illustrious professors who 
in the last century occupied chairs in that very college, as if the 
renown of its former gifted faculty must necessarily overbalance the 
mediocrity of the one at present in office. And when public opinion, 
which is first to be persuaded of the necessity for reducing the 
number of universities, sees all these names paraded in this conspic- 
uous manner, it wavers from its conviction, and joins its voice to the 
lamentations, thereby increasing the difficulties the government already 
has to contend with, among which—a serious impediment to sup- 
pression—is the settlement of the accounts with the provinces after 
it has been accomplished. Several of these universities have been 
endowed through ancient legacies and privileges; and when the eco- 
nomical conditions of life in Europe were less complex, and before 
science had been divided and subdivided into so many special 
departments requiring special professors, these endowments were of 
sufficient importance to attract to the universities illustrious men 
who gave them the prestige of their genius. But few professors were 
needed, and these few were frequently selected from other countries, 
since, as is the custom in Germany and America, the inducement of 
a good salary was not wanting. At the present day, on the contrary, 
the ancient endowments are insufficient to provide for all the require- 
ments of modern collegiate instruction. What is the result? If the 
government suppress these universities, it must of course indemnify 
the province by the restitution of the endowments which formerly 
supported them, thereby disturbing the entire economy of its own 
administration, already regulated, with a few exceptions, according to 
a fixed rule. An equalizing system of endowment is therefore estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom, while to each university outside of the 
common fund, an undeviating annuity is paid, and in this distribu- 
tion the smaller universities naturally feel themselves sacrificed. 
Some of them have the title alone remaining, since, instead of grasp- 
ing the universality of science, they only contain one or two, or at 
the most three scientific faculties ; the most limited number of chairs, 
and still fewer professors. Therefore, by dividing the Italian univer- 
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sities into two categories, or rather into the first and second class, 
to which may be added several belonging to the third order of merit, 
as for example that of Sassari in Sardigna, we see that at those of 
the second and third class, where the professors are paid by a much | 
lower tariff than those connected with the first, they are forced to 
remain the sole instructors, who are without ambition, because sen- 
sible of the impossibility of its realization. 

We have made use of the word tariff, and the expression is not 
inappropriate, since it describes the stated stipends given to the pre- 
ceptors in the university schools. We will remark, to begin with, 
that the stipend by no means corresponds to the dignity and impor- 
tance of the duties belonging to a university professor. In the Italian 
universities, where the system of private instruction of the Germans 
has not yet been introduced, and if it were would fail, salaries are 
alone given to the three following classes of official instructors: First, 
the temporary professors, (twcaricati); second, those classed as extra- 
ordinary (straordinarit); and third, those classed as ordinary (ord?- 
narit). Those belonging to the first’denomination do not regularly 
enter the university career; they are paid by the course, on the ter- 
mination of which they are dismissed without any claim to pension or 
promotion. The professor extraordinary is a lecturer who enters 
the university career to remain there; he is, nevertheless, subject to 
removal, being transferred from one university to another, according 
to the pleasure of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Young professors are generally classed as extraordinary; if the 
professor distinguishes himself, he attains the degree of ordinary; 
if not, he remains a professor extraordinary for life. The professor 
in ordinary is not -subject to removal; but having once arrived at 
this supreme dignity in the university career, however industrious, 
however illustrious, however superior to all his colleagues, he may, 
subsequently prove himself to be, he can hope for no greater dis- 
tinction, no higher promotion, no better remuneration. All the pro- 
fessors in ordinary attached to the first class of Italian universities, 
have a stipend that would cause our honorable American colleagues 
to smile; it is five thousand francs a year, of which the government 
retains a thirteenth part, in payment of the tax upon movable prop- 
erty, and as much again for the pension which they are to receive if 
they have the good fortune to attain old age. And they may well 
smile, because we are forced to do the same against our will, when 
we reflect that he receives less compensation than the heads of the 
ministerial bureaus, who have arrived at that pasha-like dignity by 
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having the patience to go on occupying for many consecutive years, 
the same seat at the same table. The professors in ordinary are all 
placed in Italy upon the same footing; in case a perfect fraternity 
did not exist between them, they could console themselves with a 
perfect equality. 

Constitutional Italy has wished to level all intelligence, to measure 
it by one set rule, weigh it in the same scales, and to give all its labors 
the same recognition. What is the consequence? The man who 
has a real enthusiasm for education and science, certainly does not 
allow himself to stop at questions of profit where his own progress 
and that of others is concerned. This is his natural and all-powerful 
tendency ; and in whatever condition of life, whether prosperous or 
the reverse, he is always found faithful to his vocation. But such 
men are rare, and form exceptions to the rule. The majority are 
stimulated in their labors by personal interests, and hence it is that 
we see a large proportion of our professors who work unceasingly to 
attain the rank of extraordinary, with the view of ameliorating their 
‘ position, and of eventually being classed as ordinariiz. This desired 
goal once reached, the impossibility of aspiring to any thing higher in the 
future seconds their natural inertia, and beyond their simple obliga- 
tory routine of instruction, reduced to a species of mechanical exercise, 
they neither do, nor attempt to do any thing for the advancement of 
education, or the progress of science. There are others, on the con- 
trary, more active by nature, who find that they are not able by teach- 
ing alone to provide for the needs of their families, while more remu- 
nerative occupations are open to them; and although they would wil- 
lingly devote all their attention to its advancement, they are never- 
theless constrained to look outside of the university for their support ; 
thus often wasting their precious activity in pursuits by no means 
scientific, which in a short time exhaust the intellectual forces. The 
‘young men who resort to the universities to pursue a course of study, 
naturally resent this state of things ; often finding the professors dissat- 
isfied ; but slight interest manifested in their instruction, and small 
efforts made to inspire them with a love of learning; all which, added 
to other drawbacks in our bad university system, are certainly serious 
evils. Moreover, as we have already observed, the universities in 
Italy are by far too numerous. The single island of Sardigna pos- 
sesses two, those of Cagliari and Sassari; the island of Sicily three, Pal- 
ermo, Messina, and Catania; Tuscany three, tlie Institute of Supe- 
rior Studies, at Florence, the University of Pisa, and the University 
of Siena; Naples one; Rome one; Umbria one, Perugia; the Marches 
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two, Macerata and Camerino; Romagna two, Bologna and Ferrara ; 
Emilia two, Modena and Parma; Venetia one, Padua; Lombardy 
two, the Scientific and Literary Academy at Milan, the University of 
Pavia; Piedmont one, Turin ; and Liguria one, Genoa. Here we have 
twenty-two universities, not taking into account the high, polytechnic, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and military schools, the Institute 
of Application for mechanics, and other special institutions, which, 
as may be supposed, necessarily represent a large scientific interest, 
and which extract a considerable sum from the public treasury. The 
external apparatus of the university system of education in Italy is, 
as we see, pretentious and imposing, but, as is often the case when 
such an elaborate display is presented to our view, we are constrained 
nevertheless to suggest with a sigh: sed cerebrum non habet. Is it 
possible for Italy in her present economical and intellectual condition, 
to support twenty-two universities in such a manner as to render 
them all prosperous? Yet, supposing that she had but half of them 
to maintain with dignity in the matter of the emoluments of the pro- 
fessors, would it be possible to find in Italy at the present day, the 
number of able professors requisite for so many universities? What- 
ever faith we may have in the increasing progress of our country, we 
do not deceive ourselves in order to believe init. It certainly appears 
to us that, provided the instructors were placed in better circum- 
stances, we should see less frequent desertions from the universities 
to the parliament, where, although the deputy is not salaried, the way 
to honor and promotion lies open before him, and thus it pains us to 
see so many men ‘renowned in science and letters, abandoning their 
chosen paths in which they have acquired fame, if nothing else, in 
' order to throw themselves into the ardent struggle of politics, in which 
the good name they have won is soon lost. But even if all the men 
in Italy most fitted to elevate the dignity of superior instruction should 
wholly devote themselves to it, sufficient reason for the maintenance 
of so many universities in existence would still be lacking. The 
quantity must necessarily influence the quality; and even if Italy 
could boast of the degree of culture upon which Germany is to be 
congratulated, and from which we are as yet very far removed, it 
would fail to justify such a lavish supply of universities, all costing 
perhaps more than they are ever likely to render’ back. We can 
understand that at the time when every little Italian city was the 
proud capital of a flourishing state, it wished and could have the orna- 
ment of its own atheneum, and sought to rival the neighboring capital, 
not alone in the glory of its arms, but also in that of its learning. 
VOL. I1.—4 
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And we can also understand, for example, how the republican acad- 
emies (as they were called) of Pisa and Siena strove to rival that of 
Florence. These were three distinct states at war with each other, 
and it would have been a disgraceful thing for a Pisan or Sienese 
citizen to send his son to study in a city like Florence, with which 
they were in hostile relations. But at the present day, this motive 
for division being no longer in existence; if Tuscany possessed one 
flourishing university, it would not be thought insufficient for that 
little province, and there would instead be cause for congratulation in 
being able to see collected in one such institution the best and most 
gifted professors, who are now devoting their energies to the instruc- 
tion of a necessarily limited number of students at each of the three 
universities of Pisa, Siena, and Florence. 

It is doubtful whether the time will ever come when we shall see 
this desired consummation, but it seems certain that no university in 
Tuscany can really prosper, until the three which are at present so 
inadequate to the requirements of the time are incorporated in one 
more active and efficient. In the Neapolitan provinces, for a popula- 
tion of about six millions, they have one university only, and no one 
will be found bewailing its insufficiency; on the contrary, universal 
testimony will be given to the prestige education receives in a uni- 
versity like that of Naples, which within a few years past, has been 
attended by nearly ten thousand students, although not all regularly 
inscribed as candidates for the title of doctor, and the rights of a 
profession. Another vice of our university system is, that the adop- 
tion of the title of doctor comprises also the right to practice the 
profession to which it belongs; so that he who takes his degree in 
medicine to-day, becomes a physician on the morrow ; he who receives 
his degree in the law, has the right—after three years of practice, as it is 
called, but which in reality is nothing more than having simply been 
present in a lawyer's office—to pursue the legal profession. He who 
takes his degree in philosophy and philology, is entitled to establish 
himself at once as a professor in an academy or lyceum. Thus the 
Italian university, which is, properly speaking, neither a high scientific 
school nor an especially high professional one, arrogates to itself the 
double privilege of nominating the scientific doctors, and of giving 
the diplomas for the various professions. Hence arises the great evil 
of allowing students to issue from the universities without thorough 
- scientific training and without experience; they receive instead a 
hybrid education, which aims to combine the two things, and which 
results in damage to both. Students run through the university 
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course as some statesmen pursue their administrative career; with 
the lapse of time they pass from rank to’ rank, till, all intervening 
grades and years-having been passed through, they finally arrive at 
the wished-for title with its corresponding employment. We deplore 
the fact that such an artificial and mechanical method of creating 
doctors, so unworthy of commendation in any particular, should still 
be in practice among us. 

As we have before remarked, there are in several Italian universi- 
ties, noble and energetic workers, who are capable of introducing 
more rational and practicable methods; but these are exceptions, and 
when the majority continue for the most part to do as they have 
always done, not caring whether it be good or evil, and remain con- 
tent to walk in the beaten path, the efforts of a few individuals can 
produce but little effect in a generally vitiated system ; vitiated in 
its scholastic traditions, in its intentions, and in its association with the 
inferior institutions, which furnish the universities with the elements 
upon which they work. The provisions made in these years of liberal 
thought in Italy, and the new element introduced into the universities, 
have at least rendered the defects of the old system perceptible, but 
its abolition will not alone suffice, and the Italian university will 
never enjoy a prosperous vitality till it is entirely transformed in 
accordance with the necessities of the time. 

In the past, a certain fame of erudition was sufficient in order to 
secure the good graces of the prince, and to obtain a chair in the 
university ; as to the teaching, the more antiquated and soporific it 
was, the more pleasing it was to the prince. The professor, upon 
ascending the rostrum, assumed the traditional toga; spoke in meas- 
ured magisterial tones while expounding the principles of science 
with oracular gravity, and the more hard working of the scholars, 
who collected faithfully and repeated the words of the imperious 
master, were designated as distinguished; they were preferred and 
privileged; and all entertained the hope that if they devoted them- 
selves to the educational career, they might one*day be able to_suc-- 
ceed the said master, to adopt in their turn the authoritative tone 
and the same magisterial pomposity. To this is added in several 
universities by way of prestige, the custom of conducting the lec- 
tures in the Latin language, as if to conceal the poverty of ideas 
beneath the weight of words. We do not refer now to the remote 
past; before the year 1848, several physicians and lawyers still lec- 
tured in Latin in the university of Turin; where at the present day 
the use of Latin as a medium of instruction belongs to Prof. Tom- 
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maso Vallauri, whose professorship is known as that of Latin Elo- 
quence. The title alone of this professorship gives us an idea of the 
quality of the instruction, as that of the corresponding chair of 
Italian Eloquence shows us what was understood by Italian until 
within a few years, at the University of Turin. While to-day the 
same chairs are known as those of Latin Literature and Italian Litera- 
ture; the word Literature, now comprising philology, literary history, 
and esthetics, was formerly applied to eloquence alone, and when the 
incumbent of the professorship had delivered his speech with orator- 
ical excellence, it was sufficient, and no one demanded an account of 
what he had said. In like manner the teaching of history was 
reduced, in some of the universities, to the mere exposition of those 
salient facts best adapted for rhetorical narration, and most likely to 
impress the listeners with an exalted idea of the grandeur of the 
reigning dynasty. In philosophy, the graduates from San Tommaso 
ran great risks of passing for heretics. To the physical sciences 
alone, since they are subjected to practical experiments and not to 
oral demonstration, no scholastic rule is affixed ; and for this reason, 
in the general poverty of the other academic studies, the physical 
investigations made by university professors will lead, without doubt, 
to many important discoveries. The individual instruction is already 
partly rendvated, and partly in course of renovation, so that many 
of the evils we still deplore, proceeding from the prejudices of that 
class of teachers who yet remain wedded to their old rhetorical and 
scholastic systems, will soon cease, owing to the difficulty the new 
professors encounter in following in the tracks of their predecessors. 

Every year shows us a perceptible amelioration in this respect, 
and it is to be hoped that in twenty years no traces will be left in 
our universities of the pedantic instruction of which we are to-day the 
witnesses. The method alone by which professors are now elected 
authorizes great hopes for the future. The proceedings are more 
constitutional ; a larger number of persons participate in the nomina- 
_tions, and there is therefore a broader and more liberal regimen. We 
do not infer that the present method has not numerous drawbacks, 
chief of which appears to us to be the division of the responsibility 
among so many that no one assumes his proper share. Consequently 
it often happens that nominations are indorsed which no one alone 
would dare to propose. In the majority of nominations to university 
professorships, the proceedings are as follows: When a chair is left 
vacant in a faculty, and is to’be filled, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion invites the faculty itself to assemble for the purpose of proposing 
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and recommending its candidate. The faculty convene; discussions 
and consultations follow, and their proposal is then referred to the 
Supreme Council of Public Instruction, composed of twenty profes- 
sors, or men of science and letters, delegated by the government for 
the purpose. The council then nominates a commission from among 
its members; this commission makes an examination of the claims of 
the candidate and the proposal of the faculty, the result of which is 
then referred to the council, by whom the matter is put to vote. If 
the candidate obtains the majority, the minister confirms the nomina- 
tion and causes the degree to be prepared, which, after being signed by 
the king and approved by the parliament, is sent to the chosen can- 
didate. This is at present the most regular and frequent method of 
nomination ; but exceptions are occasionally permitted. The minis- 
ter sometimes proposes his own candidate to the faculty, or transmits 
his claims directly to the Supreme Council, in this way making the » 
examinations and nominations without consulting the faculty; but as 
a rule the initiative is voluntarily left to them, with whom the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of a professor often depends upon the degree 
of authority its presiding officer exerts over the rest of his colleagues. 
The latter, out of deference to their president, not infrequently allow 
him to act in accordance with his own judgmtnt, which may or may 
not always be correct or disinterested, in choosing the new professor 
in the name of the faculty, which is excused for its inertia and indif- 
ference, since this inertia and indifference can be in part justified. With 
us the faculties of the universities have by no means the same power 
which is given to them in Germany. The university council is not a 
vital force, which is active in taking the initiative. It continues to 
exist because it is the wish of the government, and because it is 
decreed that it shall assemble once a month, which requirement is 
often overlooked; but not because there is not sufficient for it to 
do in the arrangement of the little bureaucratic affairs, relative to 
the study hours, the examinations, and the discipline, which its 
province is to regulate, but which it now leaves for the chancellor 
of the faculty to attend to, even as other important duties are 
allowed to devolve upon its president. We might give many causes 
for this laxity, but the two principal are undoubtedly these: first, 
the slight amount of confidence we place in the institutions of which 
we ourselves form a part, and which we should in every way seek 
to render worthy of reliance; and second—and this is an evil much 
more difficult to overcome—our lack of social intercourse by which 
we.are led to distrust every thing done in common, and which leads us 
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to disdain all communion of ideas, as if fearing that in the contact 
with the individuality of others, our own must necessarily be sacrificed. 
Therefore it happens that in wishing too much for all, we renounce that 
portion of our rights which belongs to each of us separately, preferring 
to do nothing, and to let one person act for all according to his own 
pleasure, rather than work in unison, where personal renown and ad- 
vantage would unavoidably be somewhat subordinated. It is one of 
our old failings which we are beginning to acknowledge, but not as yet 
to correct. We trust that time may render us more tractable, and less 
reserved among ourselves. Individual forces may be admirable, but 
their union would result in great and permanent advantages. The 
faculties of our universities may be undisciplined and apathetic, but 
they are perfectly capable of being vitalized. And the first sign of 
vitality should be that of taking measures for a thorough transformation 
_of the present university system. They alone have the power and 
authority requisite for the task ; and whenever they are willing to put 
themselves in accord with each other, the better to study the necessary 
reforms, to determine what they shall be, and to put them in practice, 
our universities will accomplish wonders. 

But who will ever have the power to infuse into them this energy 
and courage? Under the present system the university is too widely 
estranged from our every-day life, and too indifferent to it. Where 
vital force should be most felt, it is wholly lacking. Students enter 
the universities, and issue therefrom, in much the same manner as 
did the Prophet Jonah enter and come forth from the gloomy recesses 
of the whale. They gothere to learn the mysteries of science; but of 
the science of life, by far the most important of all, they come away 
ignorant. One student studies four years, another five, another six, 
but they are all equally ignorant of the art of living. The university 
should properly be the mother of genius and character ; it is, instead, 
merely the censor for a certain number of years of a crowd of boys, 
who are forced to cheat at the examinations in order to rise from 
grade to grade till the desired doctor’s robe is obtained. Then they 
are all obliged to herd together like sheep in a pasture; the exami- 
nations are the same for all, given at stated intervals and in a like 
manner for all, votes are cast with the same judgment, or rather 
lack of judgment, since the best parrot of the class can pass the 
most brilliant examination, and consequently gain the vote, while 
the greatest genius may perhaps lose the contest, disheartened by 
the trying formalities of these'‘proceedings. In four years the candi- 
dates become doctors of letters; the regulations have so ordained, 
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and they must be obeyed; it is never taken into account that one 
student might perhaps merit the title of doctor after only a month 
of trial, while another might fail to deserve it even at the expiration 
of twenty years: all must observe the same routine, pass through 
the same mill, prepare the same themes, and be present at the same 
lectures, so that should there be a few intellects more active than 
those around them, this discipline speedily brings them to the common 
level. We have previously observed that there are especial exceptions, 
in those who if they would only apply themselves to the task, might 
furnish noble results; for example, in our Institute of Superior 
Studies the greater number of professors, without consulting the reg- 
ulations or asking the permission of the ministry, have inaugurated 
public lectures with private conferences, in which, master and pupil 
being brought into contact with each other, become better acquainted, 
and the master is thus better able to be the guide of his scholars, by 
directing, correcting, and aiding them in those studies, researches, 
and occupation, toward which they most incline. But no one has 
the authority to exempt the students from the yearly examinations 
on fixed themes in the various departments of instruction, and so 
the professors are all obliged to waste a portion of valuable time in 
drilling the boys in studies, of which they are expected to give an 
account at the examinations in order to attain promotion. By what 
authority therefore, after four years of study pursued in so artificial 
a manner, a boy can receive his degree and be proclaimed a doctor 
of any science, passes all understanding. It is true that the title of 
doctor has but slight significance, other than as a sign that the 
scholastic penance is at end, and that the beginning of a lucrative 
career is at hand. The instruction has the advantage of being 
liberal; which is certainly one of our greatest blessings. Each and 
all of our professors can freely expound from his desk whatever 
doctrine he pleases, from the Positivism which prevails in the literary 
faculty of our Institute of Superior Studies, to the Hegelianism which 
reigns in the University of Naples, and the materialism taught in 
the University of Turin by Professor Moleshott. Every professor is 
free in the rostrum, and this has been a great advantage; but 
professors and students are alike slaves of a law which throws 
them together for a stated number of years, while it separates 
them by a barrier of formalities, and which offers no guarantees that 
the masters shall be skillful and conscientious, or that the pupils 
shall acquire the desired scientific training. The mechanism which 
regulates our universities needs to be completely reconstructed; and 
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above all it is important that the scientific university and the profes- 
sional school should be two distinct institutions. The professional 
school should alone require examinations of ability and capability, 
but not examinations according to the customary acceptation of the 
term. Lawyers should be proved by the defense of a first case; the 
professor by a series of lectures; the architect by the construction 
of a building; and so forth. These would be examinations of men; 
while in the universities they now continue to hold examinations of 
boys. The scientific university should neither have the power of 
conferring titles, nor of holding examinations. Its sole aim should 
be the advancement of science, and all who are truly studious will 
avail themselves of the facilities it offers for mastering that branch of 
science in the pursuit of which they can attend the lectures of an 
able public professor. 

The successful examinations at a lyceum or an academy should 
not be unconditionally required in order to effect an entrance to the 
university, though such certificates of mediocrity should by no means 
pass unnoticed. The universities should be open to all, without 
requiring the presentation of titles. They who find the instruction 
tog advanced to be able,to follow it, can assemble elsewhere to pur- 
sue a preparatory course, but access to the temple of science should 
no more be denied than to the temple of faith. 

It is only by investing the university with this broad and many- 
. sided authority, that it will be not only able to keep up with the 
progress of ideas, but in a measure to control them. At present 
there is almost no intercourse between the university and the world 
without ; and while from within it appears to be a great institution, 
outside its walls its influence is unfelt. Communication should be 
opened with the world of active life and thought, that the electric 
currents from the vital forces of society might pass to and fro. 

In a word, remove from our university teaching its antiquated 
pedantry, its bureaucracy, its, scholasticism, and it will once again, as 
of old, shed its pure light upon the world. 





THE GUARANTEE OF ORDER AND 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE STATES. 


A SHORT time ago, the whole country was piunged into a condi- 
tion of anxiety and excitement by the conflicting claims to the 
executive authority in one of the States, and by the preparations 
made, and measures set on foot, to support them. With nothing pre- 
ceding it to prepare the public for such an event, the announcement 
came by telegraph that a judgment had been entered up in one of 
the inferior courts of the State, declaring the person who for a year 
and more had acted as Governor, under claim of election and with 
full recognition of his lawful right by the other departments of gov- 
ernment, had never been elected in fact, but was a usurper and must 
be ousted, and the person who was his opponent in the election 
installed in the office. The circumstances attending the decision all 
indicated that it was not made in the expectation that the usual 
deference which judicial decisions are entitled to and are expected to 
receive, would be paid to it, but that it was well understood to be 
extraordinary, and was intended as the first step in an organized 
and forcible revolution in the State government. Secret prepara- 
tions for such a revolution had already been made, and there was 
immediate attempt to render them effectual by seizing the public 
offices and public records, and placing armed men in possession of the 
State House. The resistance of the acting governor brought hostile 
military forces face to face at the State Capitol, and for four weeks 
and more, preparations for a conflict of force Were carried on through- 
out the State, with all the evidences of a purpose to submit to the 
arbitrament of war a question which, under the American system of 
government, is supposed to depend exclusively upon a counting of 
ballots. While thus the hostile parties stood in threatening attitude, 
the eyes of the whole country, as by common consent, were turned 
toa single person at Washington, who was supposed to possess the 
power, not only to prevent a hostile collision but also to put an end 
to the whole controversy by his declaration of an intention to sup- 
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port one of the two parties to the dispute. The organs of public 
sentiment appealed to the President to interpose, and the public, 
who were scandalized by the whole proceeding, which they justly 
regarded as a reproach to American institutions, awaited his action 
with anxiety and impatience. Even the rival claimants sent appeals 
to Washington, and at last appeared there by counsel, each seeking 
to convince the President of the justice of his claims, but each at 
the same time assuming that whatever decision should be made must 
necessarily determine the controversy. The President gave his 
decision at last, and the party against whom it was made at once 
disbanded his forces, and relinquished his attempt upon the office ; 
the more prominent officials who took sides with him, resigned or 
were removed ; some were even arrested for treason, but in a few 
days quiet was restored, and the evidences of disturbance had passed 
away. : 

And this determination of a threatening and dangerous conflict, 
which involved the whole political authority of a State, was effected 
by a word from an officer at a distance; an officer too, not occupying 
any position in the State government, not vested with judicial author- 
ity to receive evidence and determine questions of fact, and who, 
though by law he had no voice whatever, as elector or otherwise, in 
making the choice for governor of the State in question, was never- 
theless enabled by the force of circumstances and by the moral 
power of his position in the Federal Government, to settle for the 
people of the State what person should have the administration of 
their affairs as chief executive. 

_ Perhaps the main significance of this transaction consists in the 
fact that the interference of the President was. generally recognized 
as both necessary and legitimate, and that wherever his action was 
criticised by persons not involved in the contest, it was not because 
he brought the power of his position as federal executive to the 
determination of a dispute pertaining exclusively to the administra- 
tion.of State government, but because he was so tardy in interfering, 
and left the dispute open so long. There was no claim that he had 
usurped any authority or violated any law. The inference seems 
irresistible that in the opinion of the public it is legitimate for the 
President under some circumstances to take conclusive action in the 
settlement of questions of State government, and to determine by 
his fiat who shall and who shall not administer its affairs. Hf this 
occurrence stood alone, it would be less significant; but, within a 
brief period it was preceded by several others, in which the authority 
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of the government at Washington, or of some one or more of its 
departments, was employed in giving direction to, and in some cases 
in controlling, the internal affairs of States. The present would 
therefore seem to be a fitting occasion for some examination of these 
occurrences, in order that we may see how far they are justified by 
the rules of law, and by the principles upon which our government 
has been organized. 

v It will not be disputed by any one that the States, when they 
assented to the Federal Constitution, contemplated interference in 
their internal affairs only in extraordinary emergencies which were 
particularly specified. All propositions to give to the General Govern- 
ment, or to any one of its departments, a negative upon State laws, 
were received with little favor in the constitutional convention, and 
the suggestion that the governors of the States should be appointed 
by the federal executive with still less. The prevailing opinion was 
—perhaps we may say the general opinion—that Federal and State 
governments ought respectively to be sovereign within their allotted 
spheres of constitutional action, and that one of the chief purposes 
to be kept in view in forming a constitution, should be to fix and 
define the limits of their respective powers, and to establish securities 
against conflict and confusion in their exercise. It may safely be 
assumed that such a thing as the setting up or putting down of a 
State government, or the putting in or out of a State executive, by the 
mandate or authority of the President or of Congress, was never con- 
templated as among possible events under the-Constitution which 
the convention agreed upon and the States ratified. Still less did it 
occur to any one that the time might ever come when, in consequence 
of extraordinary events, the General Congress would deem itself 
impelled to assert and exercise the right to a supervision of State 
constitutions and laws, so long as they were of the general character 
of those which with public approbation were originally adopted, or 
that it might compel their amendment in order to bring them more 
completely into harmony with the sentiggtnts of the Congress itself. 

The possibility, however, that Federal interference in State affairs 
might under some circumstances become a necessity to the Union, was 
not only foreseen, but the propriety of making provision for it was 
generally conceded. / The Union of the States was founded upon unity 
of race and language, and similarity of institutions, and upon the 
necessity of combined strength and resources, in order that the insti- 
tutions might be preserved and perpetuated. . But the similarity of 
institutions might at any time be destroyed by a revolution in govern- 
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ment in one or more of the States, accomplished either by the force 
and violence of a faction, or as the peaceful result of a change in the 
political sentiments of the people ; and however improbable such an 
event might have been thought, the experience of the world did not 
justify the convention in assuming that it ought not to be considered 
among the possibilities against which prudence would demand secur 
ities. Whether such a revolution should be effected by the action 
of the majority of the people proceeding under the forms of an election, 
or by a forcible displacement of the existing government, would not be 
so material.as the fact, that by means of it incongruous institutions 
would be brought into the Union with an inevitable tendency to its 
disruption. It was consequently in the exercise of wise statesman- 
ship in providing securities for the Union that the convention made 
provision in the Constitution that 


“The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the executive when the legislature can not be convened; 
against domestic violence.” 


It is interesting after this lapse of time to consider how little the 
framers of the Constitution, and the very able and astute statesmen 
who by their writings and speeches commended it to the favor of the 
people, anticipated the importance which future events might give to 
‘ some of its provisions, or the practical construction that, in their 
application to subsequent occurrences, might be put upon them.% We 
have no evidence, for instance, that any one at that time anticipated 
that the provision agreed upon to preclude the repudiation of debts 
could contain within itself such obstacles to State legislation in various 
directions as have since been discovered : or that the requirement of a 
guarantee of republican government might one day be relied upon by 
able and earnest statesmen, as the authority under which govern- 
ments whose features were unquestionably republican, and some of 
which had existed with little change from the time the Constitution 
was formed, might be put aside as not being republican in fact. The 
provision precluding the States from passing any laws violating the 
obligation of contracts was passed over with a bare mention by the 
writers of the “ Federalist,” and the guarantee of republican government 
received little more notice in their discussions. The provision extends, 
says Mr. Madison in No. 43, 


“No farther than to a guarantee of a republican form of goverffment, which sup- 
poses a pre-existing form of government of the form which is to be guaranteed. As 
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long, therefore, as the existing republican forms are continued by the States, they 
are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Whenever the States may choose to 
substitute other republican forms they have a right to do so, and to claim the 
Federal guarantee for the latter. The only restriction imposed on them is, that 
they shall not change republican for anti-republican constitutions; a restriction 
which, it is presumed, will hardly be considered a grievance.” 


And the few remarks he adds to prove how idle would be any fear 
that such a Sequirement could ever be dangerous to the States, or 
be made the pretext for unconstitutional interference, we have no 
reason to doubt were satisfactory to the general public of that day. 
The controversial papers of the time certainly disclose no evidences 
to the contrary. 

“ A republican form of government,” however, is not capable of 
being made by the definition to stand so clearly and distinctly apart 
from all others as to preclude the possibility of cavil concerning the 
authority and obligation of the Federal government to guarantee to a 
State any particular government which may have been set up or been, 
proposed.’ The differences in those which have been known in history 
have been very great, not only in form, but also in the rights and pri- 
vileges they secured to the people, and those which, for the purposes 
of government, they required the people to surrender. And in the 
case of a mixed government, in which the power of the crown has 
become nominal, and the sovereignty is exercised by representatives 
of the people as it now is in Great Britain, the term republican is not 
inaptly or unjustly applied. Such mixed governments, however, we 
may safely assume, are excluded by a proper interpretation of the con- 
stitutional provision. No doubt can exist that the people of the 
United States, to whom the name of king was then specially obnoxious, 
adopted the constitution with the understanding that no government 
with a hereditary executive could be received or could remain within 
the family of States. The king, to their apprehension, was the 
representative of the oppressor whose yoke they had rejected, and by 
a republic they understood a government in which a king would have 
no part, and.the chief ruler would be chosen directly or indirectly by 
the people by virtue of their inherent right to govern themselves. 
And the phrase they employed—a republican form of government— 
has peculiar significance, and may well incline us to believe that the 
form was had in view quite as much as the substance. The guarantee 
was clearly intended, as Mr. Madison understood it, to be of the gov- 
ernments thea existing, and of such similar ones as might by Con- 
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gtess be received into the Union subsequently, modified as they 
might be from time to time by the people of the States respectively.* 

The people! There is no word which plays a larger part in the 
catch phrases of politics, and none which is employed in a sense more 
vague and indefinite. We all believe in the right of the people to 
rule. As Mr. Choate has said, “It is certain that in the American 
theory, the free theory of government, it is the right of the people at 
any moment of its representation in the State legislature to make aH 
laws, and by its representatives in convention, to make the Constitu- 
tion anew. It is their right to do so peaceably, and according to 
existing forms, and by revolution against all forms: But while one 
“ people ” would act under the forms, it would be almost certain to 
be another “ people’ who would act against the forms. It is never 
all the citizens, or even the major portion of them, who participate in 
establishing and maintaining representative government. Under the 
most liberal constitution ever made, a comparatively small number, 
perhaps one-fourth of all, are permitted a voice in the government, 
and act by representatives in the making of laws. If we examine 
the constitutions existing when the Federal Government was orga- 
nized, we find under some the proportion was much smaller, and we 
discover restrictions upon suffrage, such as the popular voice at the 
present day would unhesitatingly pronounce unreasonable and unjust. 
But the Federal Constitution was not supposed capable of correcting 
all injustice and inequality in the States; it was not framed with a 
purpose or looking to a mission so comprehensive ; it must take cog- 
nizance of things as they were, and doing so it must recognize those 
found in possession of political privileges and wielding the political 
authority of a State under its constitution as in the aggregate making 
up the political corporate entity, the State, and known to constitu- 
tional law as THE PEOPLE. And whatever the abstract theory of right 
to proceed “ by revolution against all forms,” the Federal Constitu- 
tion contemplates no revolution in State governments. It may be, 
assumed to have contemplated changes in constitution and laws, in 
accordance with constitutional forms, but it supposed these would 
prove ample to meet the reasonable demands of reform, and it 


* Mr. John Adams and Mr. Jefferson have both remarked upon the vagueness of the 
word republic. “ As it is used,” says the former, “it may signify any thing, every thing, or 
nothing.” “The government of Great Britain, and that of Poland, are as strictly republics 
as that of Rhode Island or Connecticut, under their old charters.” Works, vol. x., p. 378. 
Compare the views of Jefferson, Works, vi.,605. Probably the fwo would not have disagreed 
as to the sense in which the term republican government in the Constitution was to be 
understood. 
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endeavored to make most effectual provision against changes which 
might be attempted outside those forms, and by the employment of 
force. The people who were excluded from participation in State 
government were expected to find at the hands of those who wielded 
the political authority, the proper attention to all just complaints. 

How far such an expectation would be justified by the event, was 
to be determined in the case of Rhode Island. The facts of that 
case are so well understood that only very brief reference need be 
made to them here. For more than half a century after the Federal 
Constitution was established, the people had neglected to form a 
State constitution, and the government had been administered under 
the colonial charter granted by Charles II. In other words, that 
charter had been accepted as a sufficient and satisfactory constitution, 
and it might perhaps have continued to be such until the present 
day, but for an unequal apportionment of representatives, and for 
its restrictions upon suffrage, which confined the privilege to less 
than one half the adult white male resident citizens. Attempts to 
substitute a more liberal and just constitution failed to receive the 
approval of the legislature, and the dissatisfied classes at last appeal- 
ing to that first and highest of the fundamental principles of our 
democratic republican governments, that the people are sovereign, 
summoned a convention of representatives of the people for the 
exercise of this sovereignty, and by this convention a constitution 
was framed and submitted to a popular vote for adoption. 

This constitution, however, like the old charter, allowed only 
certain classes of citizens a voice in the government. Moreover, 
these classes were selected by arbitrary standards which did not 
necessarily determine their fitness for the elective franchise, and 
might perhaps exclude others of equal or greater fitness. Voters 
must be males, they must have reached a certain age, and they must — 
have certain qualifications of birth or naturalization and residence. 
Persons possessing these qualifications were not only to take the 
reins of authority into their hands for their own government, but 
as the proper representatives of the whole society, they were to 
govern the whole. This was what was proposed, and this was what 
was attempted to be carried out by means of an election of State 
officers after the proposed constitution had been voted upon and 
declared adopted. 

The case then was this: One class of persons, selected by certain 
arbitrary standards under the charter, possessed and were exercising 
the powers of government, and another class selected by other arbi- 
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trary standards proposed to take possession of them. As the first 
class had possessed these powers for many years, under a charter of 
government which had been acquiesced in by all others, and under 
which they had preserved order and exercised the highest rights of 
State sovereignty, they had at least this acquiescence as evidence of 
their right, and would be justly entitled to rely upon it until better 
evidence should be adduced of the right of others. The better evi- 
dence of the right of the revolutionary party could only be this: that 
their constitution was more liberal and just in the matter of repre- 
sentation and suffrage. If there were principles of natural right 
.which were generally accepted, and to which obedience would conse- 
quently be rendered as of course, by means of which the difficult 
questions of suffrage might be judged and determined, the preten- 
sions, which were put forward in the Rhode Island case ought to have 
been tested by them. But it is only in the vague talk of theorists 
and demagogues that we find any such principles asserted. If nature 
determines any thing on the subject, it is only that, from physical and 
mental immaturity and imperfections, it is impossible that certain 
classes should take part in the affairs of state. Beyond that it does not 
go; and between those who may and those who may not have a voice in 
the government, the line of distinction must be determined by human 
reason, acting in the light of experience, and prescribing a rule by posi- 
tive law. And the positive law once prescribed must be respected and 
obeyed until it is set aside by the authority that prescribed it, or there 
can be no settled government. If the mere circumstance that.the old 
constitution is less liberal than the new, subjects the former to be set 
aside of right, then it is manifest that no ccnstitution can be of binding 
obligation, so long as a more liberal one is possible, but any that 
shall be established may be overturned at the option of dissatisfied 
classes who shall see fit to frame a new one with a broader basis of 
suffrage, and assert their right to put it in force. The constitution 
of to-day, under which adult males only may vote, would be over- 
thrown the moment women should demand the ballot, and the con- 
stitution of their framing in turn must give way to any broader 
charter of government which should reduce the requirement of age, 
or dispense with that of naturalization or residence. To recognize 
such a doctrine would be to enact anarchy as a constitutional prin- 
ciple. And it is worthy of note, that the very case which was 
presented in Rhode Island, was one which had been anticipated by 
Mr. Madison, as likely to happen, and in which it might become the 
duty of the United States to interfere in support of the State gov- 
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ernment against domestic violence. ‘ May it not happen,” he says 
in the “ Federalist,” “that the minority of-ci¢zens [electors] may be- 
come a majority of persons by the accession of alien residents, of a 
casual concourse of adventurers, or of those whom the constitution of 
the State has not admitted to the right of suffrage?” It was under 
precisely these circumstances that the President was called upon to 
sustain in Rhode Island the authorities under the charter constitu- 
tion—a constitution which, whatever it might have been three quar- 
ters of a century before, had now, as regards some of its chief fea- 
tures, ceased to be just or reasonable, and perhaps also had ceased to 
be one under which the government could be longer administered to 
the general content of the people. | 
It is unnecessary to recall the details of this controversy; it is 
sufficient to say that there were soon two sets of persons claiming to 
be the legal officers of the State, and proposing to make good their 
- claims, if need be, by force of arms. The probability of domestic 
violence was imminent, and the duty~of the United States to aid in 
suppressing it, on the proper demand being made, was clear. But no - 
intervention by the United States could take place without a recog- 
nition of.one of the opposing parties as the representative of lawful 
authority. It was only at unlawful violence that the provision in the 
Constitution was directed, and that violence could not be unlawful 
which should consist solely in the support of the duly constituted 
government against parties who proposed to subvert it. Moreover, 
by the terms of the Federal Constitution, there must be a demand for 
assistance from the State legislature or executive, before it could be 
rendered, and to respond to a demand was to recognize the body or 
the person making it as being in possession of the lawful authority... 
To the popular apprehension, therefore, the duty of the President to 
interpose in the suppression of domestic violence would seem to be 
complicated by the necessity of first determining such legal and con} 
stitutional questions as the right to the possession of lawful State 
authority might depend upon; and as whatever conclusion he might 
reach would be carried out with military force, the question might 
well be made whether it had been intended by the Constitution to 
clothe the President with a power in its consequences so essentially 
judicial, with respect to legal and constitutional questions of the 
gravest import, involving the highest rights of citizens, possibly the 
very existence of State government; and also with the authority to 
execute his own judgments in a manner and with a force which could 
leave to an aggrieved party no opportunity for redress. In a gov- 
VOL. I1,.—5 
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ernment by the people, with constitutional checks and balances, may 
one man have such power? Would not this be a despotism ? 

The answer made ‘by the President to these questions was so 
unmistakably correct that only the most violent partisanship ever 
ventured to dispute his conclusions. The President found the charter 
government in possession of authority which for over half a century 
it had exercised under the Federal Constitution, with full recognition 
and acquiescence on the part of the Federal authorities and of the 
people of the State. Whatever might be his individual views of this 
charter government—of its justice, of its acceptability to the majority 
of the people governed by it, of its correspondence to the advanced 
ideas of republican institutions which then prevailed—he had as Pres- 
ident only the right and duty to recognize the existing facts. Ques- 
tions of theoretical right which might lie back of these, were not 
for him to determine ; what he must recognize and act upon were the 
attemptsby dissatisfied parties to set aside by force the constituted . 
authorities, and the demand by those authorities for his assistance. 
These made a clear case for his action under the Constitution, and 
left him no discretion. Any despotic authority in the premises was 
not that of the President, but of the Constitution, and had been 
agreed upon for precisely such emergencies. He must obey its com- 
mand, or he would become a public criminal, subject to*impeachment 
and to removal from his high office. The theory of the Federal Con- 
stitution was that grievances under those of the States must be sub- 
mitted to until they could be changed in accordance with established 
forms. Attempts to change in other modes would be attempts at 
revolution, and these were to be suppressed by force. The President, 
in his message to the House of Representatives, under date of April 
9, 1844, pointed out very clearly the danger, and indeed the incon- 
sistency with settled government, of any other course. 


“1 must be permitted,” said he, “ to disclaim entirely and unqualifiedly the right 
on the part of the executive to make any real or supposed defects existing in any 
State constitution or form of government, the pretext for a failure to enforce the 
laws or the guarantees of the Constitution of the United States in reference to such 
State. I utterly repudiate the idea, in terms as emphatic as I can employ, that these 
laws are not to be enforced, or those guarantees complied with, because the President 
may believe that the right of suffrage, or any other great popular right, is either too 
restricted or too broadly enlarged. I also with equal strength resist the idea that it 
falls within the executive competency to decide, in controversies of the nature of that 
which existed in Rhode Island, on which side is the majority of the people, or as to 
the extent of the rights of a mere numerical majority. For the executiye to assume 
such a power, would be to assume a power of the most dangerous character. Under & 
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such assumptions, the States of this Union would have no security for peace or tran- 
quillity, but might be converted into mere instruments of executive will. Actuated by 
selfish purposes he might become the great agitator, fomenting assaults upon the 
State constitutions, and declaring the majority of to-day to be the minority of to- 
morrow, and the minority in its turn, the majority before whose decrees the estab- 
lished order in the State should be subverted. Revolution, civil commotion, and 
bloodshed, would be inevitable consequences. The provision in the Constitution 
intended for the security of the States would thus be turned into the instrument of 
their destruction. The President would become in fact the real constitution maker 
for the States, and all power would be vested in his hands.” 


What the President so forcibly said of his own want of authority 
to correct real or imaginary evils in State government, is equally true 
of Congress, and we may assume that his remarks were limited to his 
own office because in the particular case only his own action had been 
invoked. A practical construction was thus given to the Federal 
powers, which was not only manifestly in harmony with the purpose 
of the Constitution, but which rendered them entirely safe, and pre- 
cluded their being made the pretext for encroachments upon State 
authority. Moreover, this construction was accepted by the people 
as correct. The party of that day which was in sympathy, with the 
new movement in Rhode Island, though displeased at the result, 
showed little disposition to take issue with the President’s conclusions. 
When distinctly confronted with the proposition to admit Federal 
interference in the formation or establishment of State constitutions 
or laws, the traditions of the Democratic party would be too power- 
ful to permit it to take centralizing ground for any mere temporary 
purpose. 

The fact that the President of his own authority gave or prom- 
ised the assistance called for in this instance, renders it proper to 
notice that the section of the Federal Constitution under discussion 
differs in its phraseology from other sections which confer power and 
impose duties on the General Government. Elsewhere it is provided 
what Congress may do, or to what the judicial power shall extend, or 
what shall be the scope of authority and duty of the President. 
But the obligation to guarantee a republican form of government to 
the States, and to protect them against invasion and domestic vio- 
lence, is one imposed upon “the United States.” The implication 
is that the duty was not to depend for its fulfillment on the legisla- 
tive department exclusively, but that all departments of the gov- 
ernment, or at least more than one, were or might be charged with 
some duty in this regard. It will be seen hereafter that it has been 
Congress which hitherto has assumed.to act upon the guarantee, 
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while application for protection against domestic violence has, on 
the other hand, been made to the President. The difference may be 
attributed to the fact, that to enforce the guarantee, legislation would 
generally be requisite, while protection against domestic violence 
would involve only the employment of a military force, which the 
President would always have at his command. From the nature of 
the case, the judiciary can have little or nothing to do with questions 
arising under this provision of the Constitution. What constitutes 
a republican government, and what under any given circumstances it 
may be found necessary to do in order to protect it, must in their 
nature be political questions, and require determination by the polit- 
ical departments of the government. When such questions are thus 
determined, the judiciary must accept and conform to the decision; 
or, as Sir Matthew Hale pointed out in the time of the Common- 
wealth, the state would be reduced toanarchy. The Federal Supreme 
Court has invariably disclaimed all right to review or question tlfe 
decisions of the political departments of the government on political 
subjects. Questions regarding the force or extent of a treaty; the 
rightful government to be ‘recognized and treated with; the extent 
of the territorial limits of the country; whether at a particular 
period of time a State government had superseded the territorial: 
these and all other questions properly falling within the same cate- 
gory are addressed first of all to the treaty-making or law-making 
authority, whose decisions conclude all others. Mr. Justice Wood- 
bury pointed out with remarkable clearness, in his opinion in the case 
of Luther versus Borden, arising out of the Rhode Island contro- 
versy, how unsuited was the judiciary to the consideration of such 
subjects, and how dangerous it might prove to the liberties of the 
people if a tribunal composed of persons selected for other purposes, 
and whose decisions are expected to be uniform and can not conform 
to the varying demands of circumstances and of public policy, were 
to be clothed with the power to decide them. It is fresh in our recol- 
lections that all attempts to bring the validity of the reconstruction 
laws to a judicial test were unavailing ; Congress interposing very 
effectual obstacles in some cases, and the Supreme Court, when direct 
application was made to enjoin the President and his subordinates 
from putting them in force, refusing to consider them on the merits, 
on the express ground that they involved “rights of sovereignty, of 
political jurisdiction, of government, of corporate existence of States 
with all their constitutional powers and privileges,” and that these 
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did not belong to the jurisdiction of courts.* The correction of 
wrongs, mistakes, abuses, or even usurpations of which in such mat- 
ters the legislature may be guilty, is not confided to the courts. 
Perhaps we should speak more in accord with the proper theory of 
constitutional government, if we'were to say that the courts are not 
at liberty to impute wrongs, mistakes, abuses, or usurpations to the 
legislature, when acting upon questions purely political. 

Having seen what was settled in the case of Rhode Island, we may 
-now pass to subsequent cases in which the guarantee of the Constitu- 
tion has been appealed to or relied upon. These cases have not been 
numerous, and in some of them it is not easy to determine how far 
the Federal authorities regarded themselves as acting under the com- 
mand of the Constitution, or, on the other hand, obeying a great law 
of necessity in an emergency for which no provision had been made. 
This was particularly the case at the close of the great rebellion. The 
proper method of reconstruction of the seceded States was then a 
most momentous problem to the statesmen of the country, and the 
most diverse and irreconcilable views were entertained, not only in 
the opposing parties, but also among the leading minds in the domi- 
nant party. It was a problem on which, when it came to be solved, 
the President separated from his party, and the representatives of 
that party in Congress proceeded. in their legislation with such uncer- 
tain steps that much of their action it was deemed prudent to do over 
again; and governments were recognized and afterwards set aside 
with more regard to a supposed: necessity than to consistency of 
action. The view of Mr. Sumner was, that so far as the rebel States 
were concerned, no government should be recognized as’ republican 
in form which tolerated slavery, or which excluded persons from the 
privilege of suffrage by reason of race or color. That this view pre- 
vailed in Congress is not to be affirmed; that it had more or less 
influence is undoubtedly true; but it would seem equally clear that 
while the majority in Congress kept a distinct and definite object in 
view, they did not inquire very closely into the legal justification for 
the measures resorted to. The times wére extraordinary, and in their 
opinion the future peace and welfare of the country required that the 
seceded States should be excluded from the full privilege of the Union 
until the abolition of slavery was accepted. Even then the excep- 
tional control of Congress over them as States was not removed 
until impartial suffrage was assured. Whoever followed the pro- 


* Georgia versus Stanton, 6 Wallace’s Reports, 77. Cases recognizing the same general 
principles are referred to in the arguments of counsel and the opinion in this case. 
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ceedings and debates of Congress during the period of reconstruction 
could not fail to observe that much of the mention of republican 
government, in the complaints against the Southern States, had no 
reference whatever to the constitutions which established the frame- 
work of government in those States, but was aimed only at wrongs 
or abuses existing or supposed to exist, or to be possible, under those 
constitutions. Yet it was not claimed on any side that for such 
wrongs and abuses the guarantee of the Constitution had made pro- 
vision; and to suggest that guarantee as the justification for Federal 
interference was to suggest the right, if not the duty, of the Federal 
Government to interfere in every case in which the administration of 
State governments did not accord with the view prevailing in Con- 
gress as to the method of administration, or the results to be expected 
from the governments which, under the protection of the Federal 
Constitution, had been established in the several States. 

¢ The Supreme Court of the United States, when considering in 
Milligan’s case the validity of military commissions for the trial of 
offences against the government in the loyal States, repudiated the 
doctrine which sometimes had been advanced, that when war prevailed 
the Constjtution must be silent ; and declared that the guarantees of 
liberty by that instrument were established for all times and all cir- 
cumstances. The declaration was of a wholesome truth ; but if either 
of the judges who concurred in it,. or any other person shall ever ex- 
pect the same careful observance of the constitution and laws, either 
by the people or by the constituted authorities, amid the excitements 
and passions begotten of war, as is usually witnessed in time of peace, 
he will find little to justify the expectation in the experience of this 
or any othercountry. In adjusting the relations of the rebel States to 
the General Government, and in conforming their constitutions and laws 
to the condition of affairs which accompanied and followed the destruc- 
tion of slavery, many things were done which all must now concede 
it was impossible to justify upon the letter of the Constitution, and 
which their authors and supporters must defend on the ground that 
from the extraordinary circumstances such an imperious necessity had 
sprung as the framers of the Constitution could not possibly antici- 
pate, and therefore, could not provide for. How far this defense 
should in any particular instance be accepted as conclusive and satis- 
factory, is a question not necessarily involved in the present discus- 
sion. What now concerns us is that these extraordinary cases of 
congressional intervention shall stand exceptional, and not be justified 
on the guarantee of the Constitution, and accepted as the guides and 
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precedents for future action. To accept them as such would be to 
put an end to the constitutional union made known to us in the 
writings of the “Federalist,” and expounded in the decisions of 
Marshall, Story, Taney, and Chase. It would be to brush away all 
limitations to the powers of Congress in its dealings with the States, 
and to leave that body at liberty to do what in the good pleasure of 
its majority it shall please. With slavery destroyed we should be 
at liberty to believe that the exceptional circumstances can never 
again arise; and that consequently no one will ever again feel im- 
pelled to justify Federal interference in the State affairs, on pretense 
of a duty to guarantee a republican form of government, when the 
form of government which had been originally established ‘in the 
State with the approval of Congress, is still retained and adminis- 
tered. Whatever discontented parties may do or say when the 
workings of State government displease them, there is a manifest 
and imperative duty before every statesman and every lawyer, to 
resist and if possible to defeat whatever shall have a tendency to 
make the shifts and devices of a revolutionary period the precedents 
for similar action after that period has passed away. ~ If action, which 
at the time was deemed wholly exceptional, and was only defended 
on the exceptional circumstances, can be received as evidence of 
settled law in the government, and if the people shall be found pre- 
pared to accept it as such, then indeed has a revolution of public 
opinion taken place which sooner or later must work an entire and 
radical revolution in the Government itself. 

The cases which have occurred since reconstruction was treated 
by the Federal Government as complete, though in every instante 
having more or less connection with the reconstruction measures, and 
springing more or less directly from conditions which were the legit- 
imate consequences of the war, must nevertheless be brought to the 
test of strict law. When once the war was entirely at an end, the 
excuse of its overruling necessity was no longer admissible, and the 
need of securities for peace could no longer be urged after all which 
were demanded had been given and accepted as sufficient. If since 
that time the domain of State government has been invaded by 
Federal authority without the warrant of the Constitution, no hesita- 
tion should be exhibited in any quarter in visiting the act with such 
unequivocal condemnation as shall afford no encouragement to the 
like ventures in the future. It is not a light thing for that supreme 
central authority which was created by the States with certain limited 
and defined powers, in order to promote union and insure domestic 
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tranquillity, to turn upon the States with the power thus conferred, 
and employ it for their humiliation or degradation, with the inevitable 
_ result of weakening the union and promoting discord. The boun- 

daries of authority were fixed by solemn covenant, and deliberately to 
break this in the smallest particular, would be deliberately to break 
the bonds of union, to sow the seeds of distrust, and to furnish the 
excuse for future violations, which in the end would make the cove- 
nant itself not a friendly partition of powers, but a hostile frontier 
across which contending parties would charge and be driven accord- 
ing as one or the other should from time to time prove strong enough 
to take the aggressive. 

The case of Louisiana in 1872-3, no attempt has been made of 
late to justify on the principles of the Constitution; and without 
entering into a discussion of its facts, we leave it as it was presented 
in the Senate report of February 20, 1873, where it stands as a case 
of undeniable usurpation. The conclusions of fact in that report 
were concurred in by some of the ablest lawyers of the nation, repre- 
senting all political parties, and they were supported and illustrated 
by the speeches of Mr. Carpenter and others, delivered in the Senate 
in 1874. With these speeches may usefully be read and considered 
that of a person who was prominent in the whole affair—an adven- 
turer made politician by the times—who for awhile under military 
protection, but without a shadow of right, acted as governor; who 
had the surprising assurance to claim an election to both Houses of 
the same Congress, and to contest a seat in each, and who, as the 
agent of the Associated Press in his official report informs us, treated 
the house to a “humorous” speech in describing the mockery of 
right, justice, and law, which, as he declared, had been substituted 
for an election in that unhappy State. There can be nothing to com- 
pare with such “ humor,” but the “amusement” with which the friends 
and supporters of the governor in one of the reconstructed States are 
said to have received the announcement that he had been indicted 
for the larceny of public moneys! 

The chief actors in the tragedy of Louisiana were a few adventu- 
rers, a few inferior Federal officers, and an inferior Federal judge. 
The general voice, not only. of the country as a whole, but of each 
party in the country, has condemned the action, and therefore, though 
the wrong done has never been redressed, it may at this time be 
passed over without comment. A reasonable conclusion will be that 
that which stands reproved in all official reports, will not be relied 
upon as a justification by-any one who hereafter may be tempted to 
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repeat it. It took place in a State one half of whose citizens were 
still ignorant and unaccustomed to the enjoyment of political privi- 
leges, and might easily be made either the victims or the instruments 
of conspiracy or wrong. And it was so soon after the great war in which 
de facto governments had been overturned by military authority and 
others dictated in their stead, and so many of the prejudices and 
suspicions which the circumstances had begotten were still active and 
violent, that we can not wonder the complaints of arbitrary and unlaw- 
ful interference did not attract the notice and receive the prompt 
attention they deserved, or find the remedy that was adequate and 
appropriate.* . 

We come now to the case of Arkansas, in which again the Presi- 
dent was called upon to suppress domestic violence under circum- 
stances requiring a decision between adverse claimants to the execu- 
tive office. But here the case differed from that of Rhode Island, 
in that.there was no attempt to set aside an established constitution 
and no purpose expressed to disregard the laws; but each claimant 
acknowledging the same constitution, and professing obedience to 
the same laws, only attempted to make good the assertion that he 
had been chosen governor under them. The contest was conse- 
quently one as to an election, and in its inception should have in- 
volved only the question, Which candidate had received the greater 
number of lawful votes? 

The situation when the President’s interference was demanded 
was this: Baxter and Brooks had been rival candidates before the 
people, and the former had been declared duly elected, and had 
taken upon himself the office. Brooks asserted that the result was 
accomplished by various frayds, and by wrongful rejection of votes, 
and he contested it before the legislature, where the decision was 
against him. Ona case arising in the Supreme Court which presented 
the point, that court decided it had no jurisdiction to interfere. In 


* A majority of the house committee of the judiciary of the present Congress reported in 
favor of the impeachment of the Federal judge, who was the chief figure in this usurpation, 
but the report has not been acted upon. One learned member of that committee, himself a 
jurist of honorable reputation, dissented from the condemnation of this judge, and certi- 
. fied to his-character as a “Christian gentleman,” which he seemed to think should be 
an ample shield against accusations of criminal conduct. It is always gratifying when the 
upright officer is found to unite with other qualities a gentlemanly deportment and a 
Christian humility, but to excuse great public offences behind deportment and profession 
is, to say the least, unfortunate. For while such considerations are entirely foreign to 
any investigation of official conduct, it is not to be denied that bringing them forward where 
they have no place, and in such a connection, must have an inevitable tendency to subject 
them to public contempt and derision. 
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this the court was unquestionably right. A disputed election to the 
office of’ governor may of necessity present questions for judicial 
determination when no other tribunal has been designated for the 
decision of the contest, but there are many reasons why the more 
suitable authority for its settlement is the legislature of the State, 
which can act promptly and without regard to forms, while a judicial 
contest might continue for months, possibly even for the whole term’ 
of office, and be embarrassed more or less with questions of plead- 
ing and technical law, to the incalculable prejudice of public inter- 
ests and the public order. And by the constitution of Arkansas, 
the legislatare had wisely been vested with complete and final 
authority in the premises.* 

Brooks nevertheless insisting that a majority of the electors had 
cast their suffrages for him, began suit in one of the circuit courts, but, 
on a demurrer being interposed, allowed the case to sleep. It would 
be wandering from the present discussion to enter upon the inquiry 
whether the assertion of Brooks that he was cheated out of his 
election, had any foundation in fact. If he was, a great outrage was 
perpetrated upon his rights, and a greater upon the people of the 
State. No. offence against property, and no wrong to individual 
persons, can compare in enormity with such a robbery of political 
rights. But this could have no bearing upon the case, as it was 
afterwards submitted to the President. Contested elections, like all. 
other controversies, must be submitted to the determination of some 
competent tribunal, and, satisfactory or not, right or wrong, the deci- 
sion must be sustained, or there can be no end to controversy and no 
settled government. It is far more important to the people that the 
executive power should be unquestiongble, than that any particular 
person should wield it. Brooks was not the first person wrongfully 


* The section of the Constitution is as follows: “ The returns of every election for gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, and super- 
intendent of public instruction shall be sealed up and transmitted to the seat of government, 
by the returning officers, and directed to the presiding officer of the Senate, who, during 
the first week of the session, shall open and publish the same in presence of the members 
there assembled. The person having the highest number of votes shall be declared elected ; 
but if two or more shall have the highesg and an equal number of votes for the.same office, 
one of them shall be chosen by a joint vote of both houses. Contested elections shall like- — 
wise be determined by both houses of the general assembly, as is, or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law.” To our mind there can be no plausible suggestion that the decision of 
the general assembly on such a contest is open to judicial review afterwards, but it may not 
be inappropriate to refer to Grier versus Shackelford, S.C. Const. Rep., 642 ; Batman versus 
Mcgowan, I Metcalfe’s Ky. Rep., 533 ; State versus Marlow, 15 Ohio State Rep., 134 ; People 
versus Goodwin, 22 Mich. Rep., 496, which are in point. 
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counted out in a contest for the office of governor. To pass over 
cases in regard to which there may be question, we may refer to that 
of Chief-Justice Jay, who met the same fate in his candidature against 
Clinton, and though his incensed and excited followers appealed to 
him to resist, he chose the wiser and more patriotic course, and bowed 
in submission to the unjust determination of the canvassers. The 
result proved that the State did not suffer from this wrong, the cause 
of order suffered only temporarily, no one suffered in public respect 
and reputation but the canvassers and their supporters, and the great 
jurist, by his implicit obedience to the law under circumstances of 
such aggravation and injustice, was elevated to higher position in 
the public regard. Had that eminent example been followed in 
Arkansas, the country would have been spared some excitement and 
the people of that State some expenditure of money and military 
display. That it was not followed is due to one of those sudden 
mutations in State politics which, as they have occurred in the recon- 
structed States, have so mystified the people of the country, until 
the personal interests which lay back of them were brought to light 
and explained. If Brooks was cheated out of his -election, it was 
through a combination which embraced the leading politicians of the 
State, and placed some of them in Congress. So long as the parties 
hung together there was peaceful acquiescence in the legislative deci- 
sion. But the time arrived when, for reasons of their own, the others 
were found disposed to rid themselves of the governor, and for that 
purpose ready to make use of measures as objectionable to get him 
out as those by means of which he had been putin. It was under 
such circumstances that the sleeping suit appears to have taken on 
new vitality, the extraordinary decision of the Circuit Court that 
Baxter be ousted as a usurper and Brooks installed in his place was 
made, and then the State House and public records were seized, and 
then came the call to arms. 

If in the light of the facts stated, the duty of the President to 
support Baxter can be less clear than was the duty of Mr. Tyler to 
support the charter government in the Rhode Island case, the grounds 
of doubt are certainly not very manifest. The tribunal which the 
State constitution had given complete authority in the premises, 
had decided the election, and the President could not go behind the 
record, and was not at liberty to question the conclusion. Baxter 
was governor de facto, and by the adjudication of the legislature he 
was also governor de jure. The President had nothing to do but to 
recognize the existing status, and respond to his demand for assist- 
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ance. He was no more at liberty to inquire into the facts of the 
election with a view to bring his own judgment to bear: upon its 
legality and fairness, than Mr. Tyler was at liberty to inquire into 
the justice of the complaints made against the Rhode Island charter. 
The President was not the tribunal to which complaints of hardship 
or injustice could be made in the one case any more than in the 
other. Some attempt was made to confuse the controversy, by bring- 
ing out a remarkable expression of opinion by a majority of the judges 
of the State Supreme Court in support of the judgment entered up 
at the Circuit; but this paper calls for little remark. It was the 
mere dictum of the judges in a collusive case, and it referred to a 
subject which plainly by the Constitution, as they had previously 
held, was taken from their jurisdiction. The President was mani- 
festly right in disregarding this document, as he would also have been 
in disregarding the so-called judicial action which was had in the 
Louisiana case. 

And here it would be agreeable to leave this controversy, where 
it was left by the wise and just determination of the President, if 
the parties concerned had permitted that determination to conclude 
it. But as action was afterwards taken in Congress on the subject, 
and the future possibilities of the case are of the highest importance, 
it may be well to consider it a little further. And this may render it 
necessary to give some attention to the boundaries of executive and 
legislative authority, since these departments of the government may 
possibly in any such case be found to differ in their views regarding 
the course to be pursued, and to diverge in their action. 

Of course the necessity in the President to decide between two 
claimants implies a possibility that he may decide in favor of either. 
It was legally possible, therefore, that in this case he would decline 
the request he acceded to, and respond to one from the opposing 
claimant. Had he done so, the temporary result at least would have 
been a revolution in State authority. The mere statement of the 
possibility is sufficient to suggest the immense power that may be 
wielded by the Federal executive. Our holiday orators delight with 
patriotic fervor to draw distinctions between our own and other 
countries, and to declare that here the law is master and the highest 
officer is but the servant of the law, while even in free England the 
monarch is irresponsible and enjoys the most complete personal im- 
munity. But such comparisons are misleading, and may prove mis- 
chievous. In how many directions is not the executive authority in 

' America practically superior to what it isin England? And can we say 
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that the President is really in any substantial sense any more the 
servant of the law than is the Queen? Perhaps, if we were candid, 
we should confess that the danger that the executive may be tempted 
to a disregard of the law may justly be believed greater in America 
than in countries where the chief magistrate comes to his office with- 
out the selection of the people, and where consequently their vigi- 
lance is quickened by a natural distrust. Edward Livingston, 
through bitter experience in his own person, had occasion to observe 
this, and in his protest against the arbitrary and high-handed action 
of the President to declare that, 


“ The gloss of zeal for the public service is always spread over acts of oppression, 
and the people are sometimes made to consider that as a brilliant exertion of energy 
in their favor, which when viewed in its true light, would be found a fatal blow to 
their rights. In no government is this effect so easily produced as in a free repub- 
lic; party spirit, inseparable from its existence, aids the illusion, and a popular 
leader is allowed in many instances impunity, and sometimes rewarded with ap- 
plause, for acts which would make a tyrant tremble on his throne.” 


We trust because we have chosen; “we wink in slothful over- 
trust;”” and yet the man of our choice may possibly come to degerve 
the invective of Mr. Livingston, “ the magistrate of a free people play- 
ing the Tartuffe of liberty—adoring it in theory, but in practice vio- 
lating its most sacred principles.” * Perhaps it would be safer always 
to assume, as some writers have insisted was only reasonable, that in 
power all men are depraved, wicked, and corrupt, and that protection 
against the oppression of rulers can be found, not in their character 
or sense of justice, but only in mutual checks, restraints, and oppo- 
sition of powers.t We establish the mutual checks and’ restraints, 
but proceed then to cast the mantle of charity over the officers of our 
choice, and to assume and persist in the assumption that, in their 
action, whatever is is right. 

The executive power in this country is certainly to be administered 
under the laws, and the President is the servant of the law and not 
above it. But to say this, is not equivalent to saying that the law 
must be declared for him through the judgments of courts. We have 
seen already that as regards political questions the courts cannot 
pronounce the law, but must take it as it is given by Congress and 
the President. There may be other questions, which from their very 
nature can not come before the courts, but must appeal ex necessitate 
to the executive department for solution. Of this description was 


* Hunt's Life of Livingston, ch. 8. 
+ Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, b. xi., c. 4; Chipman on Government, 44. 
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one which during the war arose in Missouri. The Supreme Court was 
set aside by constitutional ordinance, if the ordinance itself was valid, 
and a new court established instead. The old court declared the ordi- 
nance void, but the governor, holding otherwise, removed the judges 
from the official rooms by force, and caused the new appointees to 
be inducted into office. For such a question only this or a similar 
solution was possible, for the old incumbents éould no more decide 
it than the new, and for either set to assume the right to decide at 
all, was to assume that they were the lawful judges, which was the 
very point in controversy. Something analogous occurred in Texas 
after its last election, and it is possible for the Federal executive to 
encounter questions involving a similar necessity. But in other cases, 


though the nature of the question may not be such as to remove its con- 


sideration from the judicial forum, if only executive duty is involved, 
we know of no authority for bringing the President before the courts, 
in order either that the duty may be performed under their direction, 
or that after its performance their judgment may be had concerning 
its legality or propriety. The executive, like the judiciary, constitutes 
an independent department of the government, and his decision in 
the line of his duty is as conclusive upon others as are the judgments 
of courts. It may be wrong, and so may be theirs; it may be cor- 
rupt, and unfortunately there may be corrupt judgments also: the 
remedy is the same in both cases. There can be no appeal from the 
one to the other; but for dishonesty, false judgment, or oppression, there 
may be punishment of either on impeachment. Even Mr. Webster, 


' who argued so strongly for the supremacy of the law as it had been 


declared in adjudged cases, argued only the duty of the President to 
accept the conclusions of the courts, and did not assume that he could 
be compelled to do so. It is clear that the executive could not be 
subjected to compulsory process in any case, without degrading the 
executive authority to a position of inferiority and dependence. 
Executive action, however, is almost always subject directly and 
immediately to the control of Congress, except in so far as it is made 
independent by the Constitution itself. No one can doubt its being 
subject to the direction and supervision of Congress in cases like those 
we have been considering, and if action has hitherto been left to the 
discretion of the President in these cases, it was not because Congress 
was without power in the premises, but because of the neglect of 
Congress to act, which would imply its assent to what was being done. 
Undoubtedly Congress is the proper authority to determine questions 
of a political nature as they arise within the sphere of the Federal 
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powers. Ifthe President shall have occasion to take action first, his 
action can be little more than provisional; to stand unless set aside 
by Congress ; and if he shall usurp authority, if he shall disregard the 
law, if he shall violate constitutional right or decide corruptly, the 
duty of Congress to give the appropriate and adequate redress will be 
plain and imperative. 

The indirect appeal which was taken to Congress from the action 
of the President in the Arkansas case was complicated, as all such 
cases are likely to be, by the political sympathies of members with 
the parties more directly concerned. But the President’s position 
was so clearly right that an open attack upon it was not be ventured 
upon. He had found a State controversy closed by State adjudica- 
tion, and he had refused to open it. He had responded to the demand 
of the Constitution instead of listening to those who would invite 
partisan action. But thé resources of men who had taken lessons in 
the reconstruction of a State like Arkansas were not likely to be 
exhausted by any direct and open measure that might be resorted to 
or proposed. It was not forgotten that since the close of the civil - 
war, vague general language concerning the guarantee of a republican 
government had sometimes been employed with good effect, and that, 
without any distinct specification of the grounds of action, Congress 
in some instances had been enabled to exercise most important powers 
in shaping State policy and government. It might be quite true that 
the President’s action, when clearly right in point of law, would carry 
a weight rendering a direct assault upon it useless, but might not a 
resolutian of inquiry, whether the State maintains a republican form 
of government, be employed effectively by indirection to accomplish 
the same purpose ? 

A resolution of inquiry may seem a very harmless measure; just 
as perhaps it seemed to Hastings when Gloster demanded 


“ What they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned withcraft ;”” 


—just as it might have seemed to Luther journeying to Worms, had 
he not known that the power that inquired, might also on its own , 
reasons condemn and execute. In times like the present, when the 
highest considerations of duty demand of every citizen that he should 
be active and vigilant in bringing the nation back to an exact observ- 
ance of constitutional obligations and rights, if an exceptional meas- 
ure be resorted to, it can never be unimportant to inquire why it is 
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taken, what it means, to what it tends, and what it threatens. And 
this is peculiarly important if we find the measure receiving support 
from only one party, and that an endeavor by the opposing party to 
extend its scope, so as to embrace another case coming apparently 
within the same reasons, is defeated. Such was the case here,—the 
resolution of inquiry receiving no support from the opposition, who 
vainly endeavored to secure an amendment which should include 
South Carolina. The case, therefore, assumed something of the 
appearance of a party contest in Congress over the rights of a State. 
The sincerity and patriotism which led the majority in Congress 
to the adoption of the resolution are not to be questioned. But back 
of these was the pressure of local politicians who came forward after 
a long-continued and most suspicious delay, to make charges which, 
if true, should require some of them to vacate important public 
positions and retire to the private life to which they were seeking to 
force the acting governor. It would be reasonable to expect that 
whoever should demand such an inquiry would bring forward against 
the State the charge of a failure to maintain a republican form of 
government, because, when the State authorities called for no 
intervention, such a charge alone would justify action. But no such 
expectation would be justified by the facts. No.member ventured 
to rise in his place in Congress, and assert that the republican consti- 
| tion of Arkansas had been set aside, or that the government was not 
being administered according to its forms. There were indeed accu- 
_ sations that the governor had been elected by the assistance of fraud ; 
that some members of the legislature had been unjustly deprived of 
their seats, and that disorder and violence were rife in the State. 
The first two charges were not only disposed of by State’ adjudica- 
tion, but also by a peaceable acquiescence which rendered it in a high 
degree unwise and impolitic to open the subject anew, even if it were 
competent to do so. As to the third, there was no pretense that 
the State authorities were now demanding aid in maintaining order. 
The charges, then, if true, made out no case for Federal interference ; 
and they could not be assumed to be true, because two of them had 
been heard and decided against, and the third under the Constitution 
_was only to be shown by a demand frqm the State authorities, 
which was not produced. Nevertheless a resolution was passed 
which necessarily implied the existence of a prima facte case against 
the State of a failure to maintain republican government; and to 
inquire into the truth of this, a committee of investigation was 


ordered. 
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The composition of the committee gives reasonable assurance of 
a fair investigation with the purpose to reach correct results. But 
such an investigation, with whatever purpose ordered or by whom- 
soever conducted, necessarily assumes a threatening attitude toward 
the State. No inference'that it is entered upon as a mere matter of 
form is admissible, but it must be supposed that the House regarded 
it as based upon grounds which were sufficient, if they should be 
supported by the evidence. The inquiry, then, is whether the State 
maintains such a form of government as the Federal constitution 
recognizes, and the remedy, if the charges, actual or implied, are sus- 
tained, can be nothing short of the substitution of some other gov- 
ernment for that which in this State falsely assumes to be republican. 
In other words, regarding the investigation as ordered in good faith 
and for proper purposes, the exact case is this: A disturbed condi-.- 
tion of affairs being found to exist in one of the States, one House 
of Congress raises a committee to inquire and report to that body 
whether the State government should not be set aside, and some 
other—which necessarily would be of Congressional invention or sug- 
gestion—provided in its stead. If the investigation contemplates 
possible action, if it has in view any other purpose than merely the 
gratification of public curiosity by an exposure to the public of the local 
politics of a State, it can not mean and can not threaten less than this, 
It thus has an inevitable tendency to suggest that the precedents of . 
reconstruction may properly be perpetuated, and that the States may 
be made to hold their political rights on the tenure of a behavior 
that is satisfactory to the Federal authorities. For ourselves, the 
concession must be made that in the condition of Arkansas little has 
been discovered for some years that is particularly gratifying, but 
the denial is emphatic, that a republican form of government implies 
that the State is always to be free from:disorders, or that decisions 
upon contested elections shall always be just, or that the State admin- 
istrations shall always be in harmony with those elected by the 
people—or by themselves—to Congress, and subject to be set aside 
when those persons withdraw their support. And for a State govs - 
érnment to be tried for its existence upon vague general charges 
constituting no triable offence, before a body which, however pure, 
honorable, and patriotic it may be, will yet measure for ‘itself its 
own powers, and be but too prone to judge all political questions 
from the stand-point of party interest, is no more a light thing than 
it would be for a civilian to be put on trial before a court-martial on 
charges of which such a court could have no jurisdiction, but under 
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‘circumstances which should render its decision upon its authority a 
finality. What matters it that the Constitution forbids, if Congress 
wills it and no other authority can interfere? There is an old 
proverb that for sovereign power all laws are broken; and this may 
prove as true of a Congress as of a Cesar. 

Of-the propriety of a like inquiry as demanded by the opposition 
in the case of South Carolina, we must judge from the complaints 
which are publicly made of the condition of affairs in that State. 
The current complaints are that ignorant freedmen constitute the 
controlling majority of electors; that they choose worthless adven- 
turers, ignorant field-hands, and dishonest schemers to public offices ; 
that the governor is notoriously dishonest and criminal, and that the 
public are systematically plundered by him and by other officers to 
whom he gives immunity by his prerogative of pardon. These 
charges are of the same general nature with those but recently made 
against the government of New York, and do not go a step beyond 
them, except in implicating the chief executive in the prevailing cor- 
ruption. Even in that particular the difference is not great, for the 
governor of New York was persistently charged with being influenced 
in his official action by a dishonest combination which controlled the 
city, and through the city controlled the State. If, therefore, these 
charges justify setting aside a State government in South Carolina, 
then the government of New York should have -been set aside by 
Congress without waiting the action of societies of political reform. 
But in that case, as in this, the real complaint was not that the State 
failed to maintain a republican form of government, but it was that 
the basis of suffrage had been made so broad, that classes unfit to 
govern were enabled to rule. The complaint was not of too little 
republicanism, but of too much. The evil had been brought upon 
South Carolina by the deliberate action of the people of the Union 
in amending the Constitution, and it could only be cured by retracing 
the step, or by the gradual education of the people in their duties and 
obligations as citizens. The former no one proposes; the latter is a 
work of time, and may leave the people of that unhappy State for a 
period exppsed to the rapacity of adventurers, but in the end is 

. expected to vindicate the theory of our institutions. One thing is 
clear; to concede to the Federal government authority to take to 
itself State powers, on an assumption that the people of a State have 
shown themselves incapable of self-government, and must conse- 

| quently be ruled by the strong hand of the central power, would be 

\ to concede the failure of the American experiment in government. 
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A Congressional investigation, it must be repeated, can never be 
harmless when it is ordered on grounds or under circumstances which 
have an inevitable tendency to strengthen, encourage, and perpetuate 
the unconstitutional notion that Congress may rightfully intermeddle 
with and overhaul State affairs and State governments whenever any 
thing in their administration shall be displeasing to the majority in 
that body. Such proceedings are necessarily in the direction of sub- 
stituting for the republicanism, agreed upon in forming the Constitu- 
tion, a different republicanism whose manifestations as we witness them 
in the neighboring republic of Mexico are not assuring to those who 
have faith in government by the people. It is not always certain that 
investigations will be in the hands of jurists, skilled in legal forms and 
principles and disposed to act under the guidance of settled rules, 
but they are as likely to be instigated in times of high party excite- 
ment, under the leadership of men—of whom unfortunately we still 
have some—whose political training has been such as to lead them 
to look upon the ballot-box as an instrument of no more sanctity 
than any other with which a game may be played for the profit of the 
player. They may come at a time of presidential election, and be the 
pretense by the aid of which the result may be controlled. They 
may assail one State because she does not better enforce her prohib- 
itory legislation, and another because she disgraces republicanism by 
not paying her debts, and a third, perhaps, when a majority of the 
proper stamp shall appear in Congress, because she sends her “ states- 
men” to a convict island, instead of making them governors and sen- 
ators. In short, any thing may be suggested as possible when the 
whole subject is thrown open to a Congressional discretion, prover- 
bially prone to be carried away by the passions and excitements of 
the hour. 

The case of Rhode Island ought to be regarded as settling for all 
time the two points involved in it: 1, That the President and Con- 
gress must continue to recognize and support the constitution once 
established in a State, and regularly accepted as republican, against 
any revolutionary measures that may be instituted for its overthrow ; 
and 2, That their action in the premises is not subject to judicial 
review. The first point was determined by the action of the Presi- 
dent, under the advice of Mr. Webster, acquiesced in by Congress 
and the people under circumstances implying a clear approval. The 
second was settled by the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court, 
approved on several occasions after its membership had almost wholly 
changed. The case of Arkansas should settle in like manner, by the - 
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acceptance of the President’s conclusion, the doctrine that as between 
two persons claiming the State executive authority, if the proper and 
competent State tribunal has rendered decision, such decision must 
be accepted and followed. Any other doctrine must strike at the 
foundation of State government, and leave Congress and the President 
supreme. 
There is yet one other case which might stand apart from these, 
and in which no action within the State could constitute authority 
. Or furnish guidance for that of the Federal Government. There might 
be such a forcible or fraudulent usurpation of all departments of a 
State government as would render a competent decision on questions 
of contested election impossible. Obviously the decision of a usurp- 
ing legislature that a usurper was lawfully chosen governor, could 
bind no one. But to suppose such a case with sufficient following to 
make it successful, would be nearly equivalent to supposing the people 
unfit for self-government. Something similar was once tried in Wis- 
consin, where a governor declared himself re-elected, and denied the 
right of any other authority to question the declaration ; but though 
he was head of a party embracing half the voters of the State, and 
which would lose power by his defeat, the attempt was a miserable 
failure. The worst there is reason to look for is such a setting aside 
of the will of the people under technical quibbles as was accomplished 
in the case of Jay; and in such cases the people will bow to the 
decision of the law, even though they believe it to be badlaw. A 
case of pure usurpation, unless the people are kept down by military 
force, can scarcely fail in some form to encounter prompt and effec. 
tive opposition sufficient to render its success impossible. In the 
absence of military force, or of outside support to the alleged usurpa- 
tion, it should generally be conclusive against the allegation that the 
authority set up has been quietly submitted to until the ordinary 
business of legislation has been transacted, Jaws made, put in opera- 
tion and acted upon by the people as part of the law of the land. 
The law of limitation which public policy would establish for com- 
plaints of that nature, must be short and conclusive, or the civil state 
may be kept in a condition of chronic disturbance and unrest from 
the uncertainty of its legal foundations. It should be ‘observed also 
as regards such a complaint that an unjust deprivation of one or more 
members of their seats in a legislative body does not make out a 
usurpation of legislative authority; if it did, it is feared that a case. 
might be made against Congress as conclusive as has ever been set up 
against a State; for all parties have been quite too prone to dispose 
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of contested seats on partisan grounds. A legislative body being the 
final judge of the election and qualifications of its members, any num- 
ber of decisions believed to be unjust or erroneous, can furnish no 
excuse for interference: it is only when a body of men not constitu- 
ting a legislature in fact, assumes to be such, and performs the mockery 
of admitting and rejecting claimants to seats, that its decisions can 
be treated as nullities. When such a case shall occur, it will be 
pertinent to inquire where are the true members, that they fail to 
meet and effect a legal organization? If, without compulsion or the 
terror of military force or threats, they abstain from doing so until the 
usurpers possess themselves of the authority of the State and exercise 
it with general consent, the rule of repose already referred to may 
justly be applied against them to bar their complaints; while if they 
were restrained by violence, or overcome by force or threats, their 
appeal for external assistance should be as prompt as the circum- 
stances may admit, lest public acquiescence may introduce unnecessary 
difficulties. We therefore say that, while it is possible there may be 
such a usurpation of the whole State government, or at least of the 
political departments thereof, as may render the intervention of the 
Federal government imperative, yet after any considerable delay not 
compelled by force the presumptions should be conclusive against it ; 
and the thing is in itself so improbable, and its success, unless the 
people are held in subjection by military force, so extremely unlikely, 
that a very clear prima facie case should be presented to Congress 
before its intervention should be secured. To invite Congress with- 
out sufficient cause into the field of State politics must generally but 
add to party feelings and prejudices, and thus intensify instead of 
solving the local difficulties. Partisans are not likely to come, as Mr. 
Madison’s sanguine mind anticipated they would in such cases, pre- 
pared to act between the rival claimants with the impartiality of 
judges and the affection of friends. They are more likely to come 
with feelings sufficiently wrought up to tempt them to make the 
rights of the State itself a mere foot-ball in party politics. When 
there are no effective checks and balances, usurpation with wonderful 


ease 
“ broadens slowly down 


From precedent to precedent.” 


Against the encroachments of Federal authority upon the States, 
the effective checks, if any, must be found in the wisdom and patriot-* 
ism of rulers. The States, when wronged, must appeal for justice to - 
the power that wrongs them. They must, if possible, awaken to vig- 
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orous activity the constitutional scruples of members of Congress. If 
every member of that body were a statesman, accustomed to look 
beyond the politics of the day in determining his action, the danger 
of overriding the just local powers would be less imminent; but it is 
unfortunately the case that too many concern themselves only with 
the probabilities of political storms in the immediate future, and that 
to avoid harm from these is the political wisdom of many party lead- 
ers. The statesman can not bound his horizon by the necessities or 
policy of his party, and can not handle questions of state from regard 
alone to party interest or party advancement. Parties are useful as 
they constitute checks upon each other, and tend to keep the people 
vigilant in watching for abuses under the laws, and for encroachments 
upon the Constitution; but when encroachments are once admitted 
which may appear to tend to the advantage of any party in power, it 
is possible for all to tolerate and in turn to practicethem. Invasions 
of State authority for national or local party purposes are precisely 
of this nature. 

Deprecating, as every good citizen must, all Federal interference in 
State affairs except in strict conformity with the Constitution, it seems 
proper to remark that a habit of looking to Washington for almost 
every thing has been growing of late among State officials, and that 
instances might be given of calls by States upon the President for 
troops to. put down local riots and disorders so insignificant in them- 
selves that-any sheriff of an average share of courage and vigor would 
have found ample resources for their suppression in the ordinary civil 
posse. A governor who makes such a call without necessity confesses 
his own inadequacy to his position. It should also be said that 
while the existing administration has subjected itself to severe criti- 
cism for certain cases of interference, it has an undisputed claim to 


‘+ commendation in other cases of refusal. We refer particularly to the 


case of Texas, in which military aid was called for to enable a defeated 
administration to hold on to office, and to that of Mississippi in which 
troops were demanded on pretense of “ preserving order” at an elec- 
tion. The President refused in the latter case, on the technical 
ground that the demand was not in strict conformity with the Consti- 
tution, but no secret was made of the fact that back of this was the 
reason that the demand was wholly unnecessary, and that the troops, 
if sent, could have no mission unless to overawe electors. The result 
“demonstrated the President’s wisdom, for a more orderly election has 
never occurred. The Texas case was peculiarly one in which no 
decision within the State could aid the President. An election had 
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" been held, which, if valid, was to make an entire change in the State 
government, the judiciary included. The defeated candidates set up 
a constitutional objection, which the Supreme Court on being appealed 
to sustained. But that was the court that would go out. The court 
that would come in as a result of the election would doubtless hold 
otherwise, and the one was as competent to decide a question upon 
which its own existence depended as the other. When under such 
circumstances the defeated governor called upon the President for 

’ assistance in retaining his office, the President very properly declined 

to interpose, or to consider in any way the constitutional question 

involved. The party appealing for aid had contested the election 
before the people and been defeated, and he might well be refused 
extraordinary remedies when the appeal itself was a stultification of 
his own action. 




















IDEAS IN NATURE OVERLOOKED BY 
DR. TYNDALL 


LL throughout his Belfast Address, Professor Tyndall defends 
the right of free thought in such a manner and spirit as to leave 
the impression that he imagines that this right has been denied him 
somewhere or by somebody. We have not heard of any one threaten- 
ing to deprive the savant of his title to think on all subjects scientific 
and unscientific. But there are not a few, scientific as well as unsci- 
entific, who doubt whether he showed delicacy or even propriety of 
feeling in opening what professes to be a purely scientific society with 
such a speculative paper, the more so as no one was allowed to reply 
to him.in the Association. We often find that those who use liberty 
of speech for themselves, are least inclined to allow a corresponding 
right to others, All that is claimed in this article, is the privilege 
which he has employed so freely. We feel perfectly entitled to review 
his review ; and in doing so, we appeal to no other tribunal than the 
’ the one he carries us to—the laws of the Court of Nature. 

Dr. Tyndall is not regarded in Great Britain as a scientific man of 
the first order—he is not one of the few stars of the first magnitude. 
We are not aware of any discovery made by him which has opened a 
new department of nature, or set scientific exploration out in a new 
direction. But he is thoroughly at home in the domain of Physics, 
and by his researches has advanced certain departments of it. There 
are some, who, on the principle of ne sutor ultra crepidam, wish that he 
would keep within his own magic circle, where he is powerful, and not 
venture out of it into the wide region of theosophy, where, with his 
locks shorn bya Delilah in the fascinating form of a love of notoriety, 
he is no stronger than other men. He doubts whether the great 
Newton, trained in mathematics and natural philosophy, was fitted 
to discuss theological subjects. It is a fact that some great biblical 
scholars take a different view, and speak of Newton as quite capable, 


* Address delivered before the British Association assembled at Belfast, by John Tyndall, 
F. R. S., President. (Appleton.) 
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by reason of his profound penetration, his long study and deep rev- 
erence, to dive into the depth of divinethings. It is doubted whether 
Dr. Tyndall has the same high qualifications, and those who feel in 
this way, regret to find him indulging in the construction of theories 
as to the origin of things, when they would listen to him with great 
delight dilating on heat and motion, on glaciers and sounds—and this 
when they may not be sure that he has come off any higher than 
second best in his controversy with Prof. Tait, or that he has given 
the right explanation of the curious phenomena as to sound, which 
he has lately brought before the Royal Society, and which he refers 
to regions of the air impervious to sound. He is acknowledged on 
all hands to be a brilliant experimenter and a fascinating expounder, 
and his British Association Address is the clearest enunciation and 
defense of the views of an important school—constituting a branch ofa 
mutual admiration society—who are ever quoting each other as infal- 
lible authorities—the other members being Prof. Huxley, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Bain, and a whole host of inferior men 
who have assisted the leaders in getting the British Association very 
much under their management, as also certain portions of the Lon- 
don press, and, it may be added, not a little of the college patronage 
of the late liberal administration of England. We are cherishing 
the hope that this address, just because it unfolds so openly what 
was before let out only in hints and prognostications, may tend to 
produce a reaction in Great Britain; as men now see—the veil having 
been lifted from their eyes—whither they are being led. Within the 
last two years we have seen what a collapse took place when J. S. 
Mill's autobiography was published, and all discovered into what a 
dark cavern his philosophy conducted them, with its startling results 
as to the obligation of marriage ties and the allowableness of suicide, 
with its avowed want of assurance in life or hope in death—we see that 
those who are “ without God” are also “ without hope.” It is possible 
that a like recoil may be effected when all men are made to know that 
our world consists simply of an interaction of atoms within a limited 
sphere of space and time, encompassed with an impenetrable region 
of darkness. 

Dr. Tyndall goes back two thousand two hundred years, and 
quotes a succession of philosophers favorable to the atomic theory 
from that time to the present. His historical sketch is adopted at 
second-hand, and not from the highest authorities** Eminent as he 


* Blunders, such as are sure to be committed by one not master of the subject, and 
trusting to secondary authorities, crop out ever and anon. Thus he talks of Empedocies 
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is as a scientist (to use a phrase not found in Samuel Johnson, but 
required by the subdivision of knowledge in our day), there is no 
proof that he has studied philosophy, or that he is specially a philos- 
opher—he is certainly not a rigid reasoner, and he overleaps wide 
gaps in constructing his theories. He quotes lovingly such men as 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Bruno, Gassendi, Hume, and 
Goethe, but has taken no notice of the views of others, usually 
reckoned the profoundest thinkers of our world—except indeed 
to speak of the oppression laid on thought by Plato and Aristotle. 
‘We mean to supply the inexcusable omission, and to place alongside 
of the atomic theory the grand truths unfolded by the great philos- 
ophers of ancient and modern times, and show that their anticipations, 
often vague and mystical, have been made certain by the certain 
methods of modern science. When these overlooked agencies are 
‘mixed up with the atoms, and made to act with them and counteract: 
them, the result may be a harmonious ‘whole quite consistent with 
religion, natural and revealed. 

_ It is a well-known historical fact that somewhere about 600 B. C. 
there was a remarkable awakening, over many countries, of reflective, as 
‘distinguished from spontaneous thought. From the beginning, men had 
observed the works of nature, the seasons, seeds, plants, animals, and 
the diufnal and annual movements of the heavenly bodies, and turned 
them to practical use. But from the time referred to, there were 
penetrating minds that were not satisfied with practical or phenomenal 
knowledge, but insisted on going beneath the surface, and inquiring into 
-the nature and origin of things. In this age appeared Gakya Muni, the 
founder of the comparatively pure but inane system of Boodhism ; 
‘Confucius, the great moralist of China ; and, according to some, Zoroas- 
ter, the reformer of the Magian religion. But the systems of these 


“ noticing this gap in the doctrine of Democritus ;” whereas every tyro in philosophy knows 

‘that Empedocles comes before Democritus. Speaking of the centuries lying between 
“Democritus and Lucretius, he makes Pythagoras then perform “his experiments on the 
‘harmonic intervals,” as if Pythagoras had not died before Democritus was born. He rep- 
.resents Aristotle as preaching inductioh without practicing it, whereas he did practice 
induction in his natural history, but certainly did not preach it as Bacon afterwards did. He 
ascribes, it could be shown, a doctrine to Protagoras the sophist which no scholar would 
attribute tohim. A writer (Thomas Davidson) in the October number of the “Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy” proves that he has not given a thoroughly correct account even of 
the philosophy of his favorite Democritus ; whom he represents as making all the varieties 
of things depend on the varieties of atoms “in number, size, and aggregation,” whereas 
Aristotle, the only original authority on this subject, says that he made them depend on the 
“figure, aggregation, and position.” In the same article it is shown that Dr. Tyndall mis- 
takes throughout in the few allusions he makes to Aristotle. 
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men were theosophic or ethical, and do not throw any light on the 
physical phenomena of the universe, and so we turn to the rise of 
the Greek philosophy. 

Three great schools appear almost simultaneously. The inquiry 
of each is what is the ‘apy, or principle of all things. One, the Ionian, 
whose seat was Miletus or Ephesus, explained nature by elements, 
commonly by some favorite element, as Thales by water or mois- 
ture, Anaximenes by air or ether, and Heraclitus, an offshoot from the 
school, by fire. We have here brought before us the deep truth 
which modern chemistry is unfolding. The things which we see are 
compound, and if we would understand them we must trace them 
back to their components. Another school, the Pythagorean or Italic, 
whose seat was Magna Grecia, could not be satisfied with these ever- 
changing elements, and discovered higher and more permanent prin- 
ciples sybordinating them in the orderly forms which things are made 
to assume, and in the numerical relations running through them, 
so that in fact things are the copies of numbers. They delighted to 
trace, often in a mystic way, the properties of figures and of numbers, 
and were especially the mathematical schvol of Greece. They made 
the earth revolve round the Hestia or hearth, of the universe, and 
thus started the Copernican theory of the heavens. They saw a 
universally prevalent order—Pythagoras heard the music of the 
spheres ; and they called the heaven from the earth upward, Cosmos 
—a phrase which has been fondly retained as embodying a great 
truth. About the same time arose another school, the Eleatic, which 
affected to go deeper down into the nature of things, and by pure 
reason found beneath all apparent mutation an essential Being which 
has not come into existence, and which is imperishable. The poem _ 
of Parmenides opens with an allegory of the soul longing after truth, 
drawn on by steeds led by virgins along a road untrodden by men, 
on the road from darkness to light, and brought to the throne of Dike, 
who reveals the unchangeable heart of truth. In this we have an 
anticipation of the doctrine, that the sum of matter and force can 
not be increased or diminished by creature action, but remains for- 
ever the same, thus giving a stability to nature. 

A hundred years later, and other profound truths are started by 
great thinkers. Anaxagoras is of Clazomenz, but removes to Athens 
(which is to become the eye of Greece), and is intimate with Pericles. 
Starting from the Ionic point, he is not satisfied that every thing can 
be accounted for by elements, and he calls in an intelligence (vir) to 
arrange (d:axoquew) them. When Socrates heard of Anaxagoras bring- 
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ing in intelligénce he sent for his books, and was astonished, after find- 
ing him arranging all things by reason, employing “air, ether, water, 
and many other things out of place.” But this criticism of Socrates, 
and a like criticism in the next age by Aristotle, show that neither of 
these philosophers was able to rise to the same ‘elevated position as 
Anaxagoras, who was quite consistent in holding that all things 
might be disposed by Divine reason, and yet be carried on by physi- 
cal agents such as “air, ether, and water.” The same philosopher con- 
tributed another thought. He represented nature as composed of 
different things made up of equal parts, éuowyep), thus starting the doc 
trine of definite proportions, which is the true doctrine of all chem- 
istry, and this whether these proportions are caused by atoms or no, 
or whether indeed there be such things as atoms. About the same 
time Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily, fabled as perishing in the 
flames of Etna which he was desirous of looking into, gave to the 
world another imperishable thought. He used all the four ®lements 
of the older philosophers, but gave to them loves and hatreds, friend- 
ships and enmities, drawing them toward each other, and driving 
them away from each other; this has culminated in the idea of the 
attractive and repulsive powers of nature. We may allow Dr. Tyn- 
dall to give an account of the atomic theory of Democritus, who 
belonged to Abdera in Thrace. His tenets are: 


“1, From nothing comes nothing. . Nothing that exists can be destroyed. All 
changes are due to the combination and separation of molecules, 2. Nothing hap- 
pens by chance. Every occurrence has its cause, from which it follows by necessity. 
3. The only existing things are the atoms and empty space; all else is mere opinion. 
4- The atoms are infinite in number, and infinitely various in form; they strike 
together, and the lateral motions and whirlings which thus arise are the beginnings 
of worlds. 5. The varieties of all things depend upon the varieties of their atoms, 
in number, size, and aggregation. 6. The soul consists of free, smooth, round 
atoms, like those of fire. These are the most mobile of all. They interpenetrate 
the whole body, and in their motions the phenomena of life arise. Thus the atoms 
of Democritus are individually without sensation; they combine in obedience to 
mechanical law ; and not only organic forms, but the phenomena of sensation and 
thought are also the result of their combination.” 


Some of these points have not been established. One of them seems 
to combine utterly incongruous things; it accounts, for sensations 
and thoughts, for pain and pleasure, for love and hate, for judg- 
ment and deduction, for ideas of good and evil, for noble aspirations 
and high purposes, by atoms smooth and round, as if there was not 
a fathomless gap between smoothness and sensation, between round- 
ness and reasoning. 
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Immediately after this appeared the Sophists, who may have done 
good in some instances by their professional teaching, for which they 
deserved their fee ; but the charge remains that they were not seek- 
ers after truth ; and it is a fact that they did not add one great prin- 
ciple to the body of philosophy, while they did much to undermine 
the whole by maintaining that there is no absolute truth, and that 
truth is only relative to the man who “troweth.” Their chief oppo- 
nent was Socrates, who formally announced one great truth, which all 
men had been spontaneously discerning and following, that there 
are purpose and design in every part of the animal frame; pointing 
to the eye of man with its delicate structure, and to its eyelids which 
open and close for the protection of the organ; to the ear, which col+ 
lects the sounds and keeps them separate ; and to the teeth, which in 
front are fit for cutting and behind for grinding. He discovers every 
where a providence, and believed himself guided, not by a daimon, 
but by a daimonion, a divine influence. His great disciple, Plato, 
rose to a grander if not a more important truth, that there is an idea 
which has been in or before the divine mind from all eternity, which 

‘is the pattern after which all natural things in heaven and earth are 
formed, and to the contemplation of which the soul of man formed 
in the image of God may rise as its highest exercise. One of the 
interlocutors asks whether this paradigm is to be seen in the dust of 
the earth, and Socrates, who is expounding the idea, is not able to 
answer; in modern times the scientific man would place the dust 
under the microscope, and show in it the most beautiful crystalline 
forms. 

But the philosopher who had the mest enlarged comprehension 
of the deep thoughts embodied in the universe was Aristotle, great as 
a metaphysician, great as a logician, and great as a naturalist. In his 
usual manner he employs for explanation a very familiar example, 
that of a statue of Hercules in a temple. To the question, what 
is the cause of this statue, four answers may’ be given: as to its 
matter, it is made of marble; as to what produces it, it is the work- 
man with his hammer and chisel ; as to its form, it is a representation 
of Hercules; as to its end, it is to adorn this temple. So, in regard 
to every natural object, we may seek and find four kinds of causes— 
using the phrase cause in a wider sense than we now do: a material 
cause, the constituents, say elements or atoms; the efficient cause, the 
power, divine or creaturely, working in it ; the formal cause, the order 
manifested in it, as in the plant or animal; and the final cause, the 
end which it, say the eye or hand, is meant to serve. We are sure that 
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Aristotle is right in encouraging us to seek for all these causes or 
principles in nature, and that they are taking a narrow and unsatis- 
factory view who are overlooking any one of them. In accounting for 
all things by atoms, Tyndall has seen only one of them, and that the 
least elevated—the material cause; and takes no notice, though he 
knows that they exist, of the forces which make the atoms play ; or of 
the beautiful forms which they assume, and the beneficent purposes 
which they serve. 

The Stoics delighted to dwell on the unity of the universe, and 
pointed out its perfect harmony. They had an anticipative view of 
the doctrine that heat will at last absorb all things into itself, out of 
which a new world will issue. The atomic theory was adopted from . 
. Democritus by the Epicureans, and was wrought into a gorgeous form 
by the Latin poet Lucretius. Neither. Democritus nor Epicurus was 
a professed atheist; on the contrary, both held that the gods made 
themselves known to man by images or effluxes from heaven. But 
Lucretius propounds his theory to deliver men from all belief in the 
gods and superstitious fears, and represents death as the cessation 
of existence. It is instructive to observe what a run there is in the 
present day after Lucretius, both by classicists and physicists. He is 
declared to be the greatest of the Latin poets, and placed above 
Virgil and Horace. His arguments and his rich descriptions are 
quoted, and students have to wade through the mantled pool of his 
erotics to pluck his flowers. It is curious to notice how a philosophy 
seeks for and creates a poetry suited to it. The philosophy of Epi- 
curus, so prevalent among the Romans, culminated in “ De Rerum 
Natura ;” it has to be added, in the licentious pictures on the walls of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. The philosophy of Locke and Boling- 
broke found appropriate verses in Pope. The subjective philosophy 
of Kant came forth in the grand German poetry of the beginning of 
this century. The physical philosophy of our day has already got a 
sensuous poetry in works which will doubtless be followed by others. 
It is because philosophy calls forth such influences, that it comes to 
have a sway over national character. We can believe with Montes- 
quieu that the Epicurean philosophy exercised an influence in deteri- 
orating the character of the Romans, in hastening their ripeness into 
rottenness, and determining their fall—we can understand this when 
we look into these fragments of obscene Epicurean verses, which 
have come out of the fires of Pompeii to testify against the inhabi- 
tants. We confess that we have fears of the results when the new 
physics come to crystallize into the creed of the rising generation, 
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and to lead the literature and inspire the prevailing sentiment of 
the age. 

Dr. Tyndall has no appreciation of the benefit conferred on science 
by Christianity in introducing new and lofty ideas: in showing that 
there is only one God, and thus preparing the way for the doctrine 
that there is a unity in nature; in leading men to expect that there 
are order and wisdom through all God’s works; in making the study 
of nature a duty we owe to God; and in giving us exalted views of 
the soul as fashioned after the image of God. He speaks in disparag- 
ing language of the scholastic ages, whose function it was to preserve 
all through the cold winter, those seeds which had been deposited by 
ancient thought, and which were ready to sprout at the return of 
spring—he might have spoken with more respect of the medieval ages, 
had he reflected that in them more new metals were discovered than ° 
in all the Greek and Roman times. 

It is an interesting circumstance that Bacon retained the four 
causes of Aristotle, and gave to each of them an important place, 
allotting material and efficient causes to physics, and formal and final 
causes to metaphysics, which he places above physics. The grand end 
of science is to discover, first, axioms, or as we call them, laws of phe- 
nomena, and finally causes and forms. Final and formal, causes at the 
top of the pyramid lift us up to God. It has often been said that 
Bacon set aside final causes. This is an entire mistake. Right or 
wrong he gave them no place in physics, but he allotted them the 
main place in metaphysics, the highest office of which is to carry us 
to the Supreme. 

Mr.. Darwin represents Prof. Huxley as the philosopher of his 
school. In following out this idea the professor has of late years taken 
Descartes under his special protection, though he does not seem capa- 
ble of understanding, certainly not of appreciating, the deeper tenets of 
that greatest of French philosophers. The grand merit of Descartes is 
that he drew the distinction so definitely between matter and mind, be- 
tween extension and thought, showing that extension had no capacity 
to produce thinking. Newton, like Bacon, was favorably inclined to the 
theory of atoms or molecules, but thought it necessary to call ina 
God to arrange them and make them work harmoniously. His great 
rival, the highest of‘all the German philosophers, Leibnitz, in order 
to account for the operations of nature, felt it necessary to call in not 
only forces but a pre-established harmony. Two horologes keep the 
same time, not by influencing each other causally, but because of a 
set of agencies instituted in each and issuing in the same result. So 
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through all nature there is, says Leibnitz, a set of agencies which do 
so work that every one thing operates in harmony with every other: 
It is here, if we do not mistake, that God finds the means of answering 
prayer, which Dr. Tyndall boldly says cannot bring a return. 

He gives us an imaginary conversation between a disciple of Epi- 
curus and Bishop Butler. Epicurus is fitly represented ; but we venture 
to say that if Butler were alive, he would give a much weightier de- 
fence than has been put into his mouth by the President of the 
British Association. The grand merit of Butler is that he has found 
in the very constitution of our nature a conscience as a law which 
asserts of itself that it is supreme in the mind, and subject only to the 
great Lawgiver to whom it points. In the same century the Scotch 
philosopher, Reid, demonstrated that there were principles in our 
nature self-evident and irresistible, from which there is no appeal; 
and the great German metaphysician, Kant, holds that there are forms 
of thought which are necessary and universal, and that there isa 
categorical imperative which guarantees the existence of God the 
Good. He who holds firmly by these truths may let men employ the © 
atomic theory who please, to account for the constitution of the 
universe. 

Two great scientific truths have been established in this century. 
One is the doctrine of the conservation of energy, which implies that 
all the physical forces are correlated, and that the sum of force, poten- 
tial and actual, in the universe is always one and the same. The men 
who did most to prepare the way for this doctrine, such as Newton, 
Davy, Oersted, Herschel, and Faraday, all delighted to see God in his 
works, and the living philosopher who was the main agent in discovering 
it, Dr. Mayer, lias a mind filled with the presence of God, and looks 
on force as the expression of the Divine power. The other great doc- 
trine is that of development, acknowledged as having an extent which 
was not dreamed of till the researches of Darwin were published. How 
far evolution is to be carried is a disputed point among naturalists. 
Darwin seems to have a great antipathy to final cause; but he has 
somehow or other convinced himself that there is a God, and is obliged 
to call in three or four germs, or at least one germ, created by God. 
It could easily be shown that the doctrine of development properly 
understood, and kept within inductive limits, is not inconsistent with 
final cause ; for we may discern a plan and a purpose, means and end, 
in the way in which plants and animals are evolved, and in the forms 
they take, which are evidently .not by chance—if the word has any 
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meaning—or by blind atoms, but according to a progression foreseen 
from the first, and proceeding in a determined order. 

Professor Tyndall thinks he can account for every thing by atoms, 
and he reaches the conclusion that there is nothing but matter. 


“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession i feel bound to make before you is that 
I prolong the vision backward across the boundary of the experimental evidence and 
discover in that matter which we in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobium, the promise and po- 
tency of every quality of life.” ‘The doctrine of evolution derives man in his totality 
from the interaction of organism and environment through countless ages.” 


A few years ago Dr. Tyndall seemed to use different language, 
and allowed freely that we can not see any nexus between cerebral 
action and thought, or discover why a movement of the brain should 
lead to mental exercise. But this was never intended to mean much, 
for Dr. Tyndall would say that just as little do we know ow oxygen 
attracts hydrogen. And so he feels himself entitled to hold that mat- 
ter, though we can not say how, may give us all the operations of 
understanding ai.d will. 

He accounts for every thing in our world by atoms. This leads 
us to inquire what we really know about these atoms of which so 
much is made. First we seem to be obliged by a sort of necessity of 
thought or speech to fall back on some such conception. If every thing 
‘we see in the world be composite, and capable of analysis and division, 
we have to think and talk of something indivisible and undecomposable, 
which we may call particles, molecules, oratoms. But this necessity 
in thinking does not imply that there are any such actual existences 
any more than the corresponding mathematical ideas about points, lines, 
surface, show that there is such a thing as position without magnitude, 
or length without breadth, or a surface without depth. For the evi- 
dence of the reality of an atom we must appeal not to pure thought, 
but to observation. But then no one ever saw an atom or handled 
an atom ; the microscope has not yet been constructed which can see 
it, nor the balance which can weigh it. 

What proof have we then of the existence of such indivisibles ? 
The answer, as we understand, is that we require to posit them to 
account for the nature, the structure, and the operations of material 
substances. There is first the fact that elementary bodies combine in 
certain proportions. All, however, that this establishes, as our best 
chemists acknowledge, is only a doctrine of proportions or equiva- 
lents. Dalton and others have tried to account for these proportions 
by showing that they arise from atoms having specific weights and 
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shapes. The attempt has not been altogether satisfactory, as in 
chemical combinations the atom, as determined by the balance, fre- 
quently exhibits a wide range of deportment, coming under the head 
of what chemists call quantivalency or atomicity. Secondly, there 
are the mathematical figures of crystals which may be supposed to be 
built up by regular shaped atoms, just as a house is by bricks. Unfor- 
tunately, the same substance, sulphur for example, takes allotropic forms 
which are incompatible, that is, can not proceed from any one simple 
form of atom. . Once more, there is the internal mobility of every 
material substance, which seems to show the constant action of mole- 
cules, or at least of something inconceivably small. Such considera- 
tions seem to make it probable that there are very small bodies 
conducting a great part of the actual operations of nature. But 
every sage man will admit that what we affirm of atoms is only pro- 
visionally true. Science in its present state seems to be waiting for 
some new Newton, Lavoisier, Dalton, or Mayer to furnish the precise 
conception and expression for what is loose, floating, and somewhat 
incongruous. It has to be added that there is an increasing number of 
savants favorably disposed to the theory of Leibnitz, mathematically 
expressed by Boscovich, and received though vaguely apprehended by 
the great experimental philosopher Faraday, that matter consists 
merely of centres of force acting all around them according to certain 
laws and producing that resistance which we attribute to extended 
bodies—the difficulty pressing on this theory is, can it account for 
the inertia of body? In these circumstances how rash, with our 
present knowledge, to account for the whole formation and state of 
the universe by things of which we know so little! 

It is admitted that, by the finest instrument, we can discover mat- 
ter only in a molar state, that is in masses. The smallest possible 
mass is called a molecule. But we are obliged to suppose that this 
molecule is compound: the molecule of water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen; we can separate the oxygen and the hydrogen—we 
suppose, the atom of hydrogen from the atoms of oxygen. We can not 
have the atom of either of these elements alone or by itself, we can 
separate the atom of hydrogen only by its being united with something 
else. Even when we have pure hydrogen we take for granted that 
it is composed of molecules having two more atoms of hydrogen 
combined. 

Atoms are the smallest possible portions of matter which can enter 
into a combination. According to the common apprehension, they are 
hard, impenetrable bodies with a definite shape, which is unknown, 
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and a power of action, of polar action. The negative end of the one 
attracts the positive end of the other. They act on other atoms all 
through space, according to the mass, and on every one atom accord- 
ing to the square of the distance. This is in accordance with the 
doctrine which the author of this article has long been maintaining, 
that all material action consists in the mutual action of two or more 
bodies on each other, probably in the action on each other of two or 
more atoms. 

By far the clearest and most satisfactory account of molecules 
which we have seen is in a paper read before the British Association 
at Bradford in 1873, by Prof. Clerk Maxwell of Aberdeen. The mass, 
weight, and properties of a molecule are unalterable. Though inde- 
structible, it is not hard or rigid, but is capable of internal move- 
ments, and when they are repeated it emits rays. They are flying all 
through the atmosphere, quicker than a cannéh ball, at the rate of about 
seventeen miles in the minute, and they diffuse throughout nature 
matter, and momentum, and temperature. We know of three distin- 
guished men who have been trying to discover their size and weight : 
Loschmidt, Mr. Stoney of Dublin, and Sir William Thomson of 
Glasgow ; and it is calculated that about two millions of molecules of 
hydrogen in a row would occupy a millimetre; and that in a cubic 
‘centimetre of any gas at a standing pressure and temperature, there are 
about nineteen million million million molecules. A million million 
million million of them would weigh between four and five grammes. 
Mr. Maxwell arrives at a much more philosophical conclusion than 
Dr. Tyndall. ; 

“ The exact quality of each molecule to all others of the same kind gives it, as Sir 
John Herschel has well said, the essential character of a manufactured article, and 
precludes the idea of its being eternal and self-existent.” 


He discovers in the very nature and properties of a molecule a 
proof of design, ? 

“a ‘collocation,’ to use the expression of Dr. Chalmers, ‘ of things which we have 
no difficulty in imagining to have been arranged otherwise.’”’ 


He thus closes. 


“ Though in the course of ages catastrophes have occurred and may yet occur in the 
heavens, though ancient systems may be dissolved and new systems evolved out of their 
ruins, the molecules out of which these systems are built—the foundation-stones@f the 
material universe—remain unbroken and unworn. They continue this day as they were 
created, perfect in number and measure and weight, and from the ineffaceable char- 
acters impressed on them we may learn that those aspirations after accuracy in meas- 
urement, truth in statement, and justice in action which we reckon our noblest attri- 
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butes as men, are ours because they are essential constituents of the image of Him, 
whé, in the beginning created not only the heaven and the earth, but the materials 


of which heaven and earth consist.” 


Atoms and molecules are admissible because they so far account 
for the shapes and activities of molar matter falling under the senses. 
But they do not explain, and do not even seem to explain the laws 
and operations of mind, of sensation, judgment, reason—of love, pas- 
sion, resolution. There is no proof that there is sensation in any one 
of these atoms, or that sensation will be produced by two or more of 
them striking against each other. We may be able to account for 
the shapes of a stone or mountain, of a planet or star, by atomic 
agglomerations. But can we, with any appearance of plausibility, 
account in this way for the affection of a mother for her son, of a 
patriot for his country—of a Christian for his Saviour? Aggregate 
them as you choose, and@et them dance as.they will, there does not 
seem to be any power in them'to generate the fancies of Shakespeare 
—his Hamlet, his Lady Macbeth, his King Lear—the sublimities 
of Milton, the penetration of Newton, or the moral grandeur of 
the death of Socrates. We can conceive them to fashion the bodily 
shape of Prof. Tyndall as he addresed the Belfast audience ; but we 
have some difficulty in conceiving how they should compose the dis- 
course which he delivered—not only the words but the thoughts, ther 
theories, and give rise to the approbations and disapprobations in the 
minds of his audience. Atoms may come in appropriately enough in 
the one case ; but all except those who have gazed so long on them that 
they have become magnified beyond their proper bulk, feel that they 
have no fitting place in the other. What, to employ the very mildest 
form of rebuke, can be the use of devising hypotheses which have not 
even the semblance of explaining the phenomena? In the interest of 
science, not to speak of religion, it is of moment at this present time to 
lay an arrest on such rash speculations, and to insist on scientific men 
refraining from what Bacon denounces “ anticipations of nature,” and 
confining themselves to facts and the co-ordination of facts. Even 
in physical nature we may discover great principles overlooked by 
Tyndall. Let us examine some of these! , 

Intelligence. Dr. Tyndall refers to some great man not named by 
him. “ Did I not believe,” said a great man to me once, “ that an Intel- 
ligemce is at the heart of things, my life on earth would be intolerable.” 
Surely Dr. Tyndall’s acquaintanceship must be confined to a very 
small circle if he has only met with one man uttering such a senti- 
ment. It is the spontaneous feeling of humanity. Anaxagoras only 
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expressed what all men not led astray by sophistry had felt ; and he 
was farther right when he believed that the presence of Intelligence 
was quite compatible with the operation of physical agents. 

We are not inquiring at present whether pantheism or theism is 
the right view, whether the intelligence is in nature or beyond nature 
—this subject will be taken up farther on. We are not inquiring 
whether there is an inherent life in nature, or whether its activity springs 
from exquisitely nice adaptations made by a power above them. In 
either case we are compelled, if we would account for, if we would get 
a solution, of what is evident, to maintain that there is mind in nature. 

Prof. Tyndall gives a clear account of the Lucretian way of account- 
ing for apparent design. 

“ The interaction of the atoms throughout infinite time rendered all manner of 
combinations possible. Of these, the fit ones persisted, while the unfit ones disap- 
peared. Not after sage deliberation did the atoms station themselves in their right 
places, nor did they bargain what motions they should assume. From all eternity 
they have been driven together, and after trying motions and unions of every kind. 
they fell at length mto the arrangements out of which this system of things has been 
formed.” 

Bacon and Newton were favorably inclined toward the atomic 
theory of matter, but then they thought that blind atoms were as 
capable of working disorderly as orderly, of producing evil as produc- 
ing good, and in the order and benevolence in the world they saw 
proofs of an organizing power. 

“ Even that school,” says Bacon, “ which is most accused of atheism, doth the most 
demonstrate religion; that is the school of Leucippus and Democritus and Epi- 
curus. For it is athousand times more credible that four mutable elements and one 
immutable fifth essence duly and eternally placed need no God ; than that an army 
of infinite small portions or seeds unplaced should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshal.” 

But it is said that the fit survive while the unfit perish. We are 
inclined to discover an ordinance of intelligence and benevolence in 
the very circumstance that there is a fitness and that the fit survive. 
Things might all have been such that there was no fitness in them, and 
the most unfit might have survived. That things are otherwise we can 
explain only by supposing that in the original structure of the atoms 
there was a fitness to produce fit things, and to secure that they 
should survive. We hold that ‘the forms or potencies, one or both, 
of atoms must originally have been such asto make them fit for build- 
ing up the temple. The fit survive because they have the fitness to 
do so, and are placed in a state of things in which they can survive 
because of their nature. It is conceivable that things might have 
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been otherwise, that the atoms might have been such as to be inca- 
pable of order, and the unfit have survived to work never-ceasing 
disorder, and, when sentient beings appeared, to produce only misery. 
But it is said that in that case the suffering would instantly perish. 
Yes, as things are now constituted; but things might have been so 
constituted that the suffering could not perish, that innocent sufferers 
must suffer forever. All those assumptions about the fittest surviv- 
ing proceed tacitly on the principle that there is an established fitness 
in things so to do. 

Final cause. On this point Socrates was only expressing what all 
thinking minds have spontaneously felt from the beginning, that there 
is evident purpose in the universe, means and end—the means being 
also ends and the ends means to something farther. Aristotle placed 
the whole subject in a truly philosophic position, when he showed 
that we should seek for four kinds of explanatory causes or principles 
in nature. We may seek for a material and efficient cause: these are 
the atoms, and the forces—for such there must be—operating in them. 
But then we may also seek for a formal and final cause: in the atoms 
being made by their forces to assume the shapes which we see in the 
plant and in the animal, and to conspire to fashion the ear by whtich 
we hear, and the eye by which we see, and the hand by which we 
grasp. There is no inconsistency, though narrow minds may be led 
to believe that there is, between these different kinds of causes. 
The matter of the universe and the powers of the universe are made 
to combine and conspire to produce these beautiful laws and types, 
and accomplish these beneficent ends. The discovery of efficient 
cause does not set aside final cause. The final cause is in many 
cases more obvious than the efficient. That’ the coats, humors, 
shapes, and nerves of the eye were made to combine to form an 
image on the retina whereby the percipient sees, is a proof of inten- 
tion, and this whether physiologists are or are not able to discover the 
processes by which the eye is produced. 

It is a characteristic of the whole school of materialists that they 
speak disparagingly of final cause. And we confess at once that some 
defenders of natural religion at times speak of God as if he were a 
mere mechanician—a sort of higher mechanist, or clock-maker. We 
farther allow that there are minds whith dwell only on curious fitnesses 
and small providences, and in fact discover in nature purposes which 
God never intended. We, whose range of vision is so limited, should 
conduct our inquiries into the intents of an omniscient God, with humil- 
ity and the profoundest reverence. By all means let us notice those 
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nice adaptations and minute providences everywhere forcing them- 
selves on our attention, but let us so widen our vision as to see that 
these are fittings of a very large machine or organism in which the 
ends are means and the means are ends, and in which the particular 
providences are essential parts of a universal providence which looks 
to the whole, and makes every part conspire to the good of the whole. 

Hugh Miller, in criticising “The Vestiges of Creation,” remarks 
that there is nothing in the doctrine there set forth inconsistent with 
final cause or the belief in the existence of God, though it seems to 
be incompatible with the Scripture account of the origin of man. 
Agassiz and others have shown that there is a plan in the way in which 
plants and animals have appeared on the earth, and the evidence of 
this would not be set aside though we should discover that this was pro- 
duced by natural selection, or some other physical agency. “Even 
though the Darwinian theory should turn out to be true in all its main 
principles, as it is certainly true in some of its principles, there would 
still be traces of design everywhere in nature in the manner in which 
natural agencies have been made to conspire to produce beneficent 
ends. We are convinced that when the method of God’s procedure 
in producing animated beings is fully unfolded, it will display innu- 
merable traces of the fitness of the time and way in which new 
species have been introduced, whether by natural or supernatural 
means. But the advocates of this theory, led by Mr. Darwin him- 
self, have, commonly, been speaking contemptuously of final cause, 
and been seeking to efface all the inscriptions on nature which seem 
to read, “I am acreature of God.” Yet in spite of their opposition 
to teleology, these men are coming face to face with striking examples 
of it. Dr. Tyndall gives us one of these from Mr. Darwin: 

“Take the marvelous observation which he cites from Dr. Criiger, where a 
bucket with an aperture serving as a spout is formed in an orchid. Bees visit the 
flower ; in eager search after material for their combs they push each other into 
the bucket, the drenched ones escaping from their involuntary bath by the spout. 
Here they rub their backs against the viscid stigma of the flower and obtain glue; 
then against the pollen masses which are thus stuck to the back of the bee, and 
carried away.” 


° 
He then quotes Darwin: 


“* When the bee, thus provided, flies to another flower, or to the same flower a 
second time, and is pushed by its comrades into the bucket, and then crawls out by 
the passage, the pollen mass upon its back necessarily comes first into contact with 
the viscid stigma,’ which takes up the pollen; and this is how that orchid is ferti- 
lized. Or, take this other case of the Catasetum. ‘Bees visit these flowers in 
order to gnaw the labellum ; in doing this they inevitably touch a long, tapering, 
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sensitive projection. This, when touched, transmits a sensation of vibration to a 
certain membrane, which is instantly ruptured, setting free a spring, by which the 
pollen mass is shot forth like an arrow in the right direction, and adheres, by its 
viscid extremity, to the back of the bee.’ In this way the fertilizing pollen is spread 
abroad.” 

Tyndall tells us that Darwin’s books are a “ repository of the most 
startling facts of this description,” as, for instance, his account of the 
ways in which insects and birds carry the pollen from one plant to 
another. In due time a Paley will arise to furnish proofs of design 
from such facts as these. Darwin will supply the facts, and we are 
just as capable as he of perceiving their meaning. He may reject 
teleology, but his facts are teleological whether he acknowledges it 
or no. 

Prof. Huxley has a good deal of the Arab in his character, and 
rather delights to have his hand*against every man, except those of 
his own tribe—but is irritated, we believe, when he finds in conse- 
quence, every man’s hand against him. His Bedouin attacks show 
courage and make him a favorite with John Bull, who likes openness 
of speech. There is also, we-suspect, some irony in his nature. He 
must have been in rather a quizzing humor, when he discussed before 
a Belfast audience, the Cartesian question, whether the lower ani- 
mals are mere automata, and urged so many arguments to show that 
they are, adding that these arguments had not convinced him. Our 
idea of his secret intention in this lecture is, that he means to drive 
us to some sort of potential life, or pangenesis in all matter. In con- 
ducting this discussion, he furnishes us with a very beautiful instance 
of adaptation in the animal frame, an adaptation altogether inde- 
pendent of the mind or will of the animal. He takes a frog deprived 
of senses and of feeling, and he puts it on his hand: 


“ If you incline your hand, doing it very gently and slowly, so that the frog would 
naturally tend to slip off, you feel the creature’s forepaws getting a little on to the edge 
of your hand until he can just hold himself there, so that he does not fall; then if 
you turn your hand he mounts up with great care and deliberation, putting one leg in 
front and then another till he balances himself with perfect precision upon the edge 
of your hand ; then if you turn your hand over, he goes through the opposite set of 
operations, until he comes to sit with perfect securityeon the back of your hand. 
The doing of all this requires a delicacy of co-ordination and an adjustment of the 
muscular apparatus of the body, which is only comparable to that of a rope dancer 
among ourselves.” 


We are glad to have the description of the fact from Mr. Huxley ; 
and we reckon ourselves quite as entitled to judge of its meaning as 
he is. But they tell us that we are not to look on this wonderful 
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adjustment as implying design or a purpose—this is degrading to 
God as making him a mere artificer, and is a technic, mechanical, 
anthropomorphic view. Now it is always to be borne in mind, as 
God is representéd as saying: “‘my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” The error of anthro- 
pomorphism, of which the school have such a horror, does not consist 
in supposing that God has qualities like those of man. But it consists 
in holding that God has no other qualities but those which man 
has; or in maintaining that these exist in God after the same manner 
as they do in man, or in attributing to the Divine Being the weaknesses 
of man. We shall have to abnegate our intelligence if we are not 
allowed to discover an intelligence in nature as we discover intelligence 
in human workmanship. We are not degrading God when we ascribe 
to him the wisdom which we see exhibited in a small way by his 
creatures, provided we make it infinite in extent. We donot impose 
our qualities on the Divine Being, but we claim to be formed in his 
image, and to reflect something of the. light of his perfections. 

Laws and Types. This was the grand truth expounded by Plato 
under the name of Ideas, and carried out by Aristotle under the 
designation of Formal Causes. Every one sees it in the seasons and 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, in the plant, in the animal, and 
the human form. All science illustrates it. The laws of physics and 
chemistry are expressed in numbers implying definite proportions. 
The guiding principle in botany and zoology is type, that is regulated 
in structure and model inform. The laws of nature, as they are called, 
are most of them complex, being the result of arrangements with 
conspiring agencies ; this is the case with the seasons, with the elliptic 
orbits of the planets, with the cycles of the sidereal movements—all 
are constructions in which various matters and forces combine and 
co-operate. Possibly all these constructions may carry us back ulti- 
mately to the forms and properties of atoms and their collocations ; 
but in that case there must have been a plan in what has produced 
such results. 

A Universal Harmony. The Pythagoreans sought for a music in 
all nature. The Stoics maintained that the harmony was perfect, and 
ascribed it to the Fatum, the word or will of Deity. Modern science 
establishes what was then a mere surmise. Astronomy shows us 
order and uniformity in the utmost regions of space. Geology exhib- 
its the same laws operating for unnumbered ages. The spectroscope 
discovers the same elements in the most distant stars as we have on 
ourearth. The doctrine of the conservation of force, lets us see how it 
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is that our world is so stable, while it points not unobscurely to a 
time when all things will be burned up. 

This harmony appears to the writer of this article to take two 
forms. First, there is the adaptation of the properties of one body to 
those of another, whereby they act and react on each other, atom on 
atom, molecule on molecule, mass on mass, all to produce harmonious 
results. Secondly, there is the pre-established harmony propounded 
by Leibnitz, a harmony produced not by one body acting on another, 
but by the original disposition of agents, whereby results are pro- 
duced which fit into each other. : , 

Life. The whole school are obliged to confess that they can not 
explain évery thing by atoms or by any machinery at their disposal. 
They acknowledge that there is no known law of nature which can 
bring animated beings out of inanimate objects. Dr. Tyndall indeed 


says : 


“ Those who have occupied themselves with the beautiful experiments of Plateau 
will remember that, when two spherules of olive oil, suspended in a mixture of alco- 
hol and water of the same density as the oil, are brought together, they do not imme- 
diately unite. Something like a pellicle appears to be formed around the drops, the 
rupture of which is immediately followed by the coalescence of the globules into one. 
There are organisms whose vital actions are almost as purely physical as that of these 


drops of oil.” 


True, but these drops of oil are after all physical and not organic. 
Mr. Darwin, to help him out of his difficulties, is obliged to call in more 
than natural selection. He holds that there is a pangenesis or pan- 
zoism in all animated being. Now what is this but the ‘life’ of the 
old zoologists whom they so ridicule. It is clear that after they have 
made atoms perform all sorts of dances there still remains a residuum 
which atoms can not explain ; and it would be wiser in them before 
they go on speculating so wildly, to employ years of patient inductive 
observation and experiment to determine what this, we will not call it 
life, but pangenesis, is. Mr. Darwin is obliged, to account for life, to 
call in three or four original germs, or at least one germ created by 
God. Dr. Tyndall and the younger members of the school are not 
satisfied with this compromise. ‘The anthropomorphism which it 
seemed his object to set aside is as firmly associated with the creation 
of a few forms as with the creation of a multitude.” Not satisfied 
with Darwin, he falls back on Spencer. Mr.-Spencer has given us one 
of the weakest and most unsatisfactory definitions of life ever pro 
pounded : “it is a continuous adjustment of internal relations to ex: 
ternal relations.” Dr. Tyndall says “ the organism is played upon by 
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the environment and is modified to meet the requirements of the en- 
vironment.” The difficulty is dexterously avoided by this loose state- 
ment. For the difficulty is to get the organism to act on the envi- 
ronment. It is the action of the organism on the environment, the 
action of a living body on inanimate matter, that is the thing to be 
accounted for, and this is carefully avoided. 

Mind in Man. It is at this point that the theory is felt to be the 
weakest; is seen visibly to breakdown. There is no appearance of 
plausibility in the statement that atoms can produce sensation, pleas- 
ure or pain, sense-perception, memory, judgment, desire, or will. 
Viewed a priori the two ideas seem to be of an entirely different order, 
extended matter and thought. Experience furnishes no example of 
mental affection produced by bodily action. They hint indeed, and 
would like to tell us that thought may have existed in the atoms from 
the very first, if not actually, at least potentially. And then in carry- 
ing out their theory they are obliged to admit that for millions of 
millions of years, this thought, all along in the atom, did not come 
forth in any actual thinking. We could believe all this if we had 
evidence, but even then we would insist that when, at the end of these 
countless years, thought came into exercise, it must be by some power 
calling it forth, and this power must itself be a thinking power. 

We have not left ourselves time to examine as we could wish 
Herbert Spencer's resolution, so commended by Tyndall, of the intui- 
tive principles of Reid, and Kant’s forms of sense, understanding and 
reason, into hereditary tendencies, the result of the experience of the 
race. We can but hint at the answer. We admit the existence’ of 
hereditary propensities. These are very much the result of bodily 
organization, such as the aptitude of dogs to point to game or assist 
the shepherd in guarding his flock. They are produced by circum- 
‘ stances and are handed down in the brain structure. But these it 
can be shown are totally different from those fundamental perceptions 
and laws which are in the very structure of our minds, which enable us 
to gaze immediately on things and on truth, and carry with them their 
own validity—as that two and two make four, that every effect has a 
cause, and that there is an essential distinction between moral good and 
evil. These perceptions are in all men and in no brutes. In a nascent 
state they are in infants and savages, and come forth in adults and 
cultivated minds, but can not be developed in the souls of the lower 
creatures. They look at truth self-evident and necessary. Herbert 
Spencer admits, perhaps inconsistently, that there are such in our 
nature; represents necessity of belief as their characteristic and their 
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test; and holds resolutely by the principle that the known phenom- 
ena involve the great unknown on which he is ever falling back. Mr. 
Mill accounted for the supposed fundamental law of belief by associ- 
ation of ideas. We are glad to find this theory abandoned as being 
utterly unfit to explain the nature of truths possessing the consent 
of all men in all ages. We venture to predict that the boasted dis- 
covery of Spencer will not run so long a career as the association 
theory of Hume and Mill, and that it will be seen in the end to be quite 
as illusive. The one theory like the other may account for certain 
accompaniments, but neither can explain the necessary conviction. 
Spencer’s theory confounds two things which ought to be carefully 
separated :—a propensity or tendency to feel and act in a particular 
way, produced by circumstances, and capable of becoming hereditary 
with a principle of reason which has been in man’s nature from the 
beginning and gazes on and guarantees immutable truth. 

A personal God. This is the result of the separate truths which 
have passed before us. The traces of intelligence, of purpose, of 
order, of harmony, of life, of thought, in’ man, who is conscious of per- 
sonality, all carry us up to One who is the cause, and who must him. 
self possess the qualities which he has produced. 

Dr. Tyndall does not wish to be called an atheist. In comment- 
ing on a resolution passed by the presbytery of Belfast, he declares 
that he merely ignores the existence of their God. But what are the 
nature and character of the God retained by him? It is a God un- 
known and unknowable, as Tyndall expresses it, ‘‘a power absolutely 
instrutable to the intelligence of man.” In this style of remark the 
materialists are led by Herbert Spencer, who took advantage of, and 
followed out to their consequences, certain rash expressions employed 
by Sir W. Hamilton and Mansel—the two leading philosophic author- 
ities at the time when this modern Titan was commencing his war ° 
against the gods who rule in Olympus.’ Mr. Spencer condescendingly 
hands over this unknown land to religion, which however has shown 
no inclination to part with its rich inheritance in possession, for a title 
to a property in the ¢erra incognita. In that Book from which so 
many take their religion, God is represented as so far unknown, 
because we are finite and he is infinite, but also so far known because 
we are formed in his image. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” “The earth is full of his praise.” Paul did observe in Athens 
an altar with an inscription to the unknown God, but he takes advan- 
tage of this to say, “‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” And he declares that the invisible things of 
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God are clearly seen, “ being understood (vootyeva, the strongest phrase 
the Greek language can supply) from the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead.” The inspired writers everywhere 
encourage us to seek and to know the Lord. What a miserable pros- 
pect, to be obliged to look out forever on this impenetrable darkness, 
where there may indeed be a power, to which, however, we would feel 
as little inclination to pray, as to a cold mountain or the hard rock. 
Surely they are “miserable comforters,” who have nothing to say, 
when they are brought, as they often must be, into the presence of the 
widow, the fatherless, the motherless, of those suffering from incu- 
‘ rable disease, the despairing and the dying, except “there is a myste- 
rious power beyond the visible, but ye need nof look to it, for you 
can not know whether it has any love or pity for you.” 

The question may be put, and is put, What evidence have we 
that there is such an unknown power? On their principles we 
believe they have none. They tell you that there is a necessary con- 
viction which requires a belief in something beyond the visible. But 
the question arises, May not this necessary belief be accounted for in 
the way in which Mr. Spencer accounts for other necessary beliefs, by 
ascribing it to an hereditary feeling, gendered by our ever coming to 
something unknown? Whatever the fathers of this nescient philos- 
ophy may do, from some remaining hefeditary feeling handed down 
from the superstitious age of their ancestors, and not yet obliterated, 
the children trained by them are marching on in the road which has 
been opened to them, and affirming that we have no reason whatever 
for believing in this unknown region, except a subjective feeling 
which we.can account for, and which will disappear in a few genera- 
tions. This young race of thinkers will farther tell you, and others 
will agree with them, that this unknowable God is not worth con- 
tending for. 

In order to furnish some sort of satisfaction to themselves when 
they feel how little they have left, and not to scare others by the 
emptiness and loneliness of the prospect, materialists are ever falling 
back on some unknown power. But if they know it to be a power, 
they know something of it, it is not absolutely “inscrutable.” We 
ask them how they know it to be power, and we show them that on 
the same grounds we may know it to be something more, to be vastly 
more, to be also, intelligence, wisdom, and goodness. Every one 
who has thought on the subject perceives how large a portion of our 
knowledge is obtained by the use of the principle of cause and effect. 
It is a favorite maxim of Aristotle that we can, properly speaking, be 
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said to know things only when we know their causes. How do we 
reach such a common truth as that the persons walking past us on 
the street are beings possessed of intelligence and feeling? It is 
evident on the one hand, that we do not by the senses perceive their 
souls as we perceive their bodies ; and on the other hand that we are 
not immediately conscious of their souls as we are of ourown. We are 
certain that we are surrounded by intelligent men and women, because 
we see effects which we know from our own experience imply an in- 
telligent cause. It is on a like principle that we argue from the visi- 
ble effects in the world that there is a power beyond, a power so far 
known. But by a like process, that is by the argument from effect, 
we argue that there must be a benevolence beyond, to account for 
the benevolence we see in nature. 

Prof. Tyndall tells us, in a passage of the Preface to his Address, in 
which he seems to express genuine feeling : 


“T have noticed during years of self-observation, that it is not in hours of clear- 
ness and vigor that this doctrine (that of material atheism), commends itself to my 
mind ; that in the presence of stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and 
disappears, as offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell and of which 
we form a part.”” > 


Upon this we have to remark that the younger pupils trained in 
the school are beginning to say “ we need nosolution except the solu- 
tion of hereditary experience ” ; and some of them will add, “ we do 
not wish to be troubled in our employments and pleasures by any 
solution drawn from a world of which we have no evidence and which 
is*at best a world of darkness.” We are also tempted to say that we 
doubt whether it is by “ self-observation ” of feelings which may. vary 
from day to day, and from hour to hour, that we are most likely to 
get a reasonable and settled conviction. We venture farther to hint 
that fhe theoretical opinion which Prof. Tyndall holds, and to which 
he is seeking to proselytize others, may be fostering these hours of 
“ weakness and doubt ” of which he speaks, and hindering those times 
of “stronger and healthier thought ” which would lead him to find a 
“solution of the mystery of the world in which we dwell,” not to be 
found, he acknowledges, in a material atheism, but surely to be found 
somewhere. 

He believes in a region “outside of science,” and admits “the 
unquenchable claims of the emotional nature.” “Physical science 
can not cover all the demands of man’s nature.” But is there not a 
risk. of this blank system undermining our grander sentiments by 
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showing that this region outside of science is a region of darkness? 
Our feelings, in order to be permanent, and that they may not be 
killed by the malaria of “ weakness and of doubt” must be founded 
on conviction, and on a conviction which can justify itself. He who 
removes the ground of the conviction is doing as much as within him 
lies, to undermine and scatter the emotions. Nature can raise within 
us feelings of awe, sublimity, and love, only so far as it is pervaded by 
intelligence and goodness. What are these feelings, what their nature 
and origin, that we cherish them, or allow them to have any influence 
overus? Arethey simply the product of atoms that have fgrtunately 
combined in a certain way in a time of “stronger and healthier 
thought,” but may separate in an immediately succeeding hour of 
“ weakness and of doubt?’’ If they are not, then we have here some- 
thing which atoms can not explain, and the whole theory is left in 
ruins. If they are, then the feelings will be cherished only when 
the atoms happen to meet and form them, and are in themselves no 
better than no feelings, or feelings of “ weakness and of doubt.” 
True, the tendencies gendered by hereditary training, or by the spirit 
prevailing around, ‘may continue these nobler feelings for a time after 
the conviction and belief have gone; but it will be only for a time, 
and they will ere long die down into indifference,—just as the glow 
of the evening sky fades speedily into darkness, after the sun, whose 
beams produced it, sinks beneath the horizon. We are convinced that 
the tendency of this empty theory, and its actual influence, so far as 
it is adopted by the rising generation, is to uproot those grander 
sentiments of awe and of love, which are the most interesting, en- 
livening, and influential elements in our moral and religious nature. 
Will reverence and confidence, and inspiring hope and fervent affection, 
continue when men believe only in the interaction of atoms in a closed 
globe surrounded by darkness which may be felt? But Prof. Tyndall 
is right when he speaks of “ the unquenchable claims of the emotional 
nature.” Our natural and spontaneous feelings will be found stronger 
in the end than any artificial form of speculative unbelief; and they 
will burst forth at times like a fountain, in spite of all thé efforts to 
repress them. But they have such power because the waters are deep 
down in our nature and constitution, arid fed by thé sky above and 
the earth around, penetrated by heavenly influences. 








THE HEART OF AFRICA. Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in 
the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. 
By Dr. George Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. 
With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


HISe«charming book puts its worst foot foremost. The intro- 

‘duction is provoking by its meagerness, and more so by its 
inaccuracies. It is unworthy of Mr. Winwood Reade, whose expedi- 
tion to the Niger proves him better able to imitate a great traveler’s 
exploits than he is to describe or appreciate them. The style of the 
translation is often careless, and in a few passages very inelegant 
though it mostly represents well the transparent, lively, and unpre- 
tending original. These defects must be noticed before other quali- 
ties, if at all, since it is impossible to think of them after taking a 
step or two with Dr. Schweinfurth as guide. For his work is a model 
book of travel ; full of interest as a personal narrative of adventure 
in regions as strange as dreamland, yet to the thoughtful reader this 
interest is subordinated, almost suppressed, by the author’s master 
passion and unremitting struggle to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. While Christian philanthropy inspired the first great explora- 
tions of Livingstone—while the sportsman’s zest for new dangers of 
the field drove Baker from the jungles of Ceylon to the deserts of 
Nubia—Schweinfurth, equal to either in singleness of purpose, bends 
all his energies to the collection of new truths for the stores of 
science. Mr. Winwood Reade mistakes, when he says of him that 
he “can claim two qualifications which no African traveler has hith- 
erto possessed. He is a scientific botanist, and also an accomplished 
draughtsman.” Some previous explorers of the Nile were botanists 
of high rank; some of them could sketch, perhaps, quite as well as 
Schweinfurth. His superiority lies in this, that he is a man of gen- 
eral scientific cylture, trained in the accurate observation of nature. 
This qualification, the want ‘of which in Dr. Livingstone has been so 
strongly emphasized by Mr. W. D. Cooley, has not been possessed 
to the same extent by any other African explorer. To professional 
students, the book is of course mainly valuable for the sake of the 
special sciences which the author has been able to enrich with new 
materials ;. and in the publications, which he has made since his 
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return, upon African Geography, Ethnology, Philology, and Botany, 
in the Berlin “ Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde,” and other 
journals of equal standing; and particularly in the great work to 
which he has now for many months shut himself up in Riga, of 
arranging and studying his own unparalleled collection of African 
plants, and the important additions to it which other explorers have 
sent him. But even to the public at large, Dr. Schweinfurth’s scien- 
tific culture is of the highest value. No writer better knows than 
he, how, without repelling by technical language, or assuming spe- 
cial knowledge in the reader, to adorn his page with observations 
and reflections, such as no common-place traveler could make; and 
it is impossible to follow his watchful and richly-furnished mind in 
its wanderings, and doubt that such a guide would fill any journey 
with absorbing interest, were it along a beaten track, and through the 
oldest of familiar scenes. For the great gift of science to her disciples 
is less the mere knowledge of facts than enlarged experience—the 
sharpening and elevation of the perceptions to discern boundless ma- 
terial for thought in that which the rude mind passes as insignificant. 

We must add that Dr. Schweinfurth’s narrative is inferior to very 
few even in the features that attract the most universal interest, in 
personal adventure calling for all forms of manliness, in scenes of 
danger and trouble, and in surprising discoveries. If any fault could 
be found with the thrilling and faithful narratives of Sir Samuel 
Baker, it is that circumstances compelled the writer to be his own 
hero, and that neither author nor reader can escape from the con- 
sciousness of this. It would be unjust to say that Baker ever trans- 
gresses the limits of good taste, but Schweinfurth never approaches 
them. In this respect his story recalls the imperishable records of 
travel given us by Darwin in his “ Voyage of the Beagle,” and by 
Wallace in his “ Malay Archipelago”’; writers as impersonal in their 
observations of fact as Humboldt or Thucydides, who yet, as if ‘in 
spite of themselves, win every reader to a deep human sympathy 
with their own experiences. Surely perfect modesty is no other 
than the disciplined love of truth, the highest charm which culture 
can bestow on character. 

Many substantial additions to knowledge were secured by Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s three years in the heart of Africa, of the nature of 
which we can here give but the most general indications. The great 
problem of the Nile sources, the favorite theme of geographical specula- 
tion from the times of Herodotus, Aristotle, and Ptolemy until now, is 
not yet fully solved, but the volumes before us contribute much to 
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explain and limit the progress made in late years toward its solution, 
mainly by the labors of Speke, Grant, Baker, and Livingstone. Since the 
discovery of the Nyanza Lakes, it has been generally assumed that 
the vast reservoir of the Albert Nyanza must drain a large extent 
of country lying west and south of it ; and Baker, who from its east- 
ern shore discerned cataracts plunging from the face of lofty cliffs 
opposite, could not doubt that its watershed, the backbone of Africa, 
lay far beyond them. But Schweinfurth, the first white man to reach 
the region west of the lakes, found there, as he half expected to find, 
upon the strength of native rumors reported by Heuglin and Parcet, a 
large river running westward, which information from various sources 
compels him to regard as the upper waters of the Shary, the noble 
stream which, after a long curve to the west, through the very region 
to which many geographers were looking for the Nile fountains, 
flows northward into Lake Tchad. This important discovery, 
together with Livingstone and Stanley’s assurance that Lake Tan- 
ganyika has no fo outlet, renders it improbable that the basin 
of the Albert Nyanza extends far to the southwest, so as to receive, 
for instance, the waters of the Lualaba, as indicated upon several pro- 
visional maps of Central Africa, published since Stanley’s return. 
The most probable hypothesis now seems to be that the basin in 
question is closely shut in upon the west and south; and that the 
Nyanza Lakes are mainly supplied by the rainy season in high- 
lands east and southeast of them, as the Blue Nile is from those of 
Abyssinia. The White Nile, indeed, is as nearly uniform in volume 
as the Mississippi, while the Blue Nile is the most variable stream in 
the world ; but this may be fairly explained by the vast lakes which 
store up for the former the rains of a season, and pour them out con- 
tinuously through a narrow channel, while, for want of such reser- 
voirs, the Blue Nile carries with it every variation of its supply nearly 
two thousand miles to the sea. 

Of a higher, and, for the present, a more determinate value, are 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s observations upon two singular tribes of natives, 
the Monbottoo and the Akka, or ‘“‘ Pygmies.” It would have been a 
memorable event, had he merely discovered the existence of these 
races; the one, a brown people in the midst of blacks, who have 
made attainments in some of the arts of life, and especially in work- 
ing iron, seemingly unparalleled among savages; of whom the: men 
are “ scrupulously and fully clothed ” while the women go naked ; who 
have built a royal palace containing a hall which would be regarded 
in London or New York as extraordinary, alike in its dimensions and 
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in the lightness and strength of its architecture, yet who are one and 
all the most habitual, unblushing cannibals now known among men; 
—the other, a people shorter by a foot than the average of humanity, 
and with strangely beautiful hands; noted for nimbleness and valor, 
for cunning and cruelty ; a race doubtless akin to the Bushmen of 
South Africa, and to Du Chaillu’s Obongos, and forming with these 
“the scattered remains of an aboriginal population now becoming 
extinct.” But Dr. Schweinfurth has done much more: he made his 
home for a number of weeks among the Monbottoo, carefully study- 
ing their peculiarities of structure, mind, and habits of life; and 
although his opportunities to observe the Akka were prematurely 
cut short, his account gives a clearer view of their nature than the 
ordinary tourist would readily acquire of the nations nearest of kin to 
ourselves. The single pygmy whom the traveler succeeded in bring- 
ing away, died on the journey to Europe; but two of the Akka have 
more recently been sent by the Italian traveler Miani, who died in 
Central Africa, as a present to King Victor Emanuel, and are now 
the study of ethnologists and the wonder of the populace at Rome. 
These, at the respective ages of eleven and sixteen are, the one three 
feet nine inches, the other four feet three inches in height. Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s “ Nsewne,” who had attained his full growth, measured 
four feet seven inches. It may surprise some readers that an observer 
so exact in his scientific method should seek to connect recent discov- 
eries with the obstinate traditions, or rather myths, of antiquity, and 
deem it important to call attention to the pygmy tribes, which, in the 
period before all human knowledge, fought with the cranes that fre- 
quented the great lakes of the upper Nile. But Dr. Schweinfurth is 
himself the first to deprive his own reference of significance; for he 
says: “ These dwarf races differ in hardly any thing from the surround- 
ing nations, except in size. It would be an utter mistake to call them 
dwarfs, either in the sense of the ancient myths, or in that of /usus 
nature.” He evidently regards them as a declining variety of man, 
the physical growth of whose ancestors was at some’remote period 
stunted by causes which are still as obscure to us as those of the 
negro’s blackness or of the American Indian’s high cheek-bones. 

By profession a botanist, Dr. Schweinfurth has brought back the 
materials for a far more accurate study of the Flora of Central Africa 
than has ever yet been attempted; and this in spite of a fire which 
destroyed his journals and many of his collections, when he was nearly 
ready to return. It is in the Munich “ Jahresbericht der Geograph- 
ischen Gesellschaft ” that he has begun to publish the results of this 
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study, and to similar communications special students must look for 
his conclusions. In the narrative before us, however, though address. 
ing the general reader, he does so with a fullness of intelligence, of 
zeal for his own branch of science, and of keen and accurate observa- 
tion in all that belongs to the vegetable kingdom, which express the 
accomplished botanist, and which none can read without feeling the 
powerful attractions of the science. No other popular book of travels 
describes to us so picturesquely the general aspects of nature in forest 
and field; or so distinctly points out to us the new wonders offered 
to the discerning eye by vegetation in a strange land. We come to 
acacia-groves a hundred miles square: 

“ From the larve of insects which have worked a way to the inside, their ivory- 
white shoots are often distorted in form and swollen out at their base with globular 
bladders about an inch in diameter. After the mysterious insect has unaccountably 
managed to glide out of its circular hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes a sort of 
musical instrument, upon which the wind as it plays produces the regular sound 
of a flute.” (I., 97, 98.) 

Hence Dr. Schweinfurth names this new species the acacia fistula. 
What follows is still more strange : 

“ The peculiarities which affect the growth of the acacia appear to be transmitted 
to a very remarkable extent. On a former journey I took some seeds to Cairo, which 
already had produced some trees of a very considerable size. These trees exhibited 
the special appearances of the parents: below the prickles were the same excres- 
cences and insect borings; not only was this the case in the Park of E.sbekieh 
in Cairo, but it also occurred in several other situations ; which left the problem to 
be solved, how was it that the insect survived in the seed, or how did it contrive to 


get to its tree in Cairo?” (I., 98,99.) 

We pass through regions producing “a long list of plants which 
elsewhere are either red or blue, but here are invariably white” 
(I., 229); a fact which the traveler records, but which the botanist 
can not explain. Here is a climbing passion-flower, whose bright 
green leaves draw blisters, on which animals will browze, though it 
kills them, and which makes it impossible to introduce the camel into 
the land. Its stem is half underground, and throws up “ a strange pro- 
tuberance some cubic feet in contents, from whose end a number of 
long climbing stalks shoot upward.” (I., 135.) 

Such notices might be extracted in great numbers, but they must 
be read in connection with the narrative, in order to enter into the 
scientific enthusiasm of the author. It is while studying such types 
and their distribution that Dr. Schweinfurth writes : 


“ Already have I expressed my happiness at having thus reached the object of 
my cherished hopes—my satisfaction at thus finding life to be with me an idyl of 
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African nature. My health was unimpaired, and never before had I been less hin- 
dered in prosecuting my pursuits. I felt alone in the temple of creation. The peo- 
ple around me were somewhat embarrassing. Their wickedness, with its attendant 
impurity, stood out in sad contrast to the purity of nature; but it did not much dis- 
turb the inner repose of this still life. In sickness every thing is sad, and the craving 
for home is not to be suppressed ; but whoever, in the robustness of health, can 
imbibe the fresh animation of the wilderness, will find that it stamps something of 
its unchanging verdure upon his memory ; his imagination will elevate it to a para- 
dise, and the days spent there will enroll themselves among the very happiest of his 
life.” (I., 224.) 

Some light is thrown on the serene temper and keen delight in 
nature shown in this passage, as well as on our traveler’s moral ascend- 
ency among the degraded men to whom he refers, by a passage in a 
paper contributed by him to a learned journal soon after his return, 
but which he has modestly excluded from these volumes: 

“The vile custom of many Europeans to purchase female slaves, or to cultivate 
intimacies with the native women, was steadily avoided by me, and my moral purity 
contributed vastly to convince the Nubians that I was a superior being.’’ (Peter- 
mann, Mittheilungen, 1871, p. 39.) 





THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Sy 
Fames Anthony Froude. Three Volumes. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 


ENGLISH historic writing has seen strange changes since the 
day when we read Hume and Smollett with unquestioning faith. 
Cromwell is no longer a blood-thirsty rebel; Henry the VIII. 
is the model of a robust, hearty Englishman; Elizabeth,a weak 
coquette, and we can shed no more sentimental tears for Mary of 
Scots. We are indebted to Mr. Froude for much of this “ disillu- 
sion;” and although some call his history romance, we are confi- 
dent that his criticisms will in the main be confirmed. Perhaps the 
history of Ireland would seem too purely insular to call out the genius 
of such a writer; yet he has been able to make it one of the most 
absorbing of narratives, and indeed to mingle his colors so richly 
that we seem to be reading of no remote island, but the story of the 
Reformation, the strife of the great powers in Europe, and even a 
large chapter in our American revolution. His best powers and his 
faults are visible in this book. We can not conceal certain defects, 
which belong to his whole school. He has at times a surplus of 
philosophic theory, and aims rather to prove a foregone conclusion 
in political ethics than to give impartial fact; he deals too largely 
in smart epigram, and even in sensational sketching, better suited to 
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“ Blackwood” than the dignity of history. The preliminary chapter 
is an instance where Shakespeare’s portrait of Welchman, Scot, and 
Irishman is introduced in a full art-criticism by way of preface. 
But with all this, his range and method of marshaling all his material 
are wonderful ; his style most vivid, and one of his marked powers is 
such interweaving of the documentary and literary remains of the time 
as to make us feel that we are reading a page of contemporary life. 

We can give only a rapid review of the work. All who have read 
his volumes on Henry and Elizabeth, know the views of Irish history 
of which this is the continuation. It has been called an arrogant 
abuse of Ireland. We can not indeed accept his whole judgment of 
the national character, nor do we love the tone of political Casarism 
with which he settles the fate of the Celtic race as the predestined 
prey of the British lion. Yet if he hasa scorn of some Irish traits, 
he is as honest in his exposure of the stupidities of his own country- 
men; and certainly no book has appeared which has lashed both 
sides more unsparingly. In the main his position is doubtless true, 
that the little island must have become part of one empire ; but while 
Wales and Scotland were absorbed at last, it was the fate of Ireland 
to be the victim of the most vacillating policy. No history is more 
astounding than this of two hundred years of blundering injustice. 
No sketch of the darkest time of feudalism, or of colonial wars 
with the savage, is fuller of horrors, of smugglers, riots, massa- 
cres; and all this in the eighteenth century, while a few miles apart 
was a peaceful civilization. The history begins with a masterly 
sketch of events from the Norman Conquest, and the riveting of the 
Papacy on free Ireland by the second Henry. That is a strange fact, 
and not to be forgotten. The famous Poyning’s Act, as early as 
Henry VII., establishes the line of policy, to which England adhered 
with such fatal obstinacy, of an Irish parliament, yet bound by the 
law of the conquering country. It was hence all political discord 
grew. Ireland was an independent kingdom in namé, without its 
rights; always grasping at dreams of nationality, never gaining 
them ; yet never becoming English. England was always ruling as 
if over a conquered race ; sometimes cruel, sometimes compromising ; 
calling this a united country, yet jealous of its commercial and manu- 
facturing privileges. The same inherent contradiction was carried 
out in the Church policy. An English Establishment was fastened, 
at the Reformation, on the island, national at home, but here the 
mother of discords; hated alike by the Protestant of Ulster and the 
Papist. ° 
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Each succeeding time repeats the same errors. The first tragedy 
of the rival religions, the massacre of 1601, when 37,000, at the 
lowest reckoning, are killed in two months, ends in the death of half 
a million at the close. The short, stern episode of Cromwell’s con- 
quest follows. We can not accept Mr. Froude’s view of it, as the 
model of civil or religious policy; yet it is plain that its great 
features, abolition of a phantom Parliament, just punishment of 
crimes without respect of parties, and wise fostering of native com- 
merce, were worthy of the statesmanship of the Protector, and far 
to be preferred, with all their accompanying sternness, to the weak 
measures of other reigns. With the Restoration, the shifting di- 
plomacy of the past begins anew. The hybrid constitution is re- 
stored, and its fruit with James is the rise of the Jacobite league, in 
which Ireland becomes the nest of rebellion. Again it is subdued; 
but in spite of William’s liberal design, all goes in the old routine. 
The Irish woolen trade is heavily taxed, native labor discouraged, 
and absenteeism becomes a growing evil. The Catholic is deprived 
of power, yet his intrigues are winked at; the Establishment sternly 
represses all other Protestants, and makes them its worst enemies. 
Now follows what is styled the Penal Era, when England rules with 
a heavy hand. Sydney’s toleration bill is rejected by the prelates in 
1692, yet the established church does nothing to show its national 
character. We hear in 1728 of only 600 clergy, and of Dean Rich- 
ards, with fourteen parishes, “asking for more.” Pluralities are the 
common evil, but dissenters are not allowed more than the bare 
right of religious meeting, amd even their marriages by Protestant 
ministers are illegal. This is the Christian side of the history. Legis- 
lation runs in the same groove. Nothing is done to foster native 
industry ; 20,000 laborers emigrate from Ulster to America ; smug- 
glers are found in every port. Landlords desert their estates, and 
the taxation falls on the poor cotter. The corruption of state man- 
agement can not be better told than in the disgraceful history of the 
Pension list. Great men arise, like Swift, but they can not cure these 
evils; and even Swift, although a keen-eyed patriot in matters of 
trade, is a fierce bigot for the Establishment. With George III. an 
honest effort is made for reform, but it is toolate. Even a Pitt can not 
stay the results of the past; and so we stumble through dreary Irish 
bogs of statecraft, compromise, riot, anarchy, until all ends in the 
great effort for independence. The long period is sketched with bril- 
liancy, and the men who led it are brought before us in their heroism 
or their folly, from Grattan to Napper Tandy. Our readers will find 
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an episode in the American revolution, which shows Mr. Froude’s 
noble love of liberty. But we do not think that he has done justice 
to the character of Grattan, or the movement which he guided. It 
was not strange that even such a genius should waste itself in vol- 
canic passion, when it could only wring from England a tardy justice, 
too long withheld to save his country. Ireland gained a seeming 
independence, but it had not the education needed to keep “it; and 
after another rebellion, which’ sacrificed its warm-hearted but vision- 
ary patriots like Emmet, the eighteenth century closes with no better 
solution of the political puzzle than the age before. 

It is, we confess, with almost a sense of despair we review such a 
history. We have the warmest sympathy with the efforts of a gen- 
erous statesmanship in our own time; and if we were never before 
convinced that disestablishment was an act of the barest justice, we 
should surely be after the revelation of Mr. Froude. But it may 
well stagger wiser men than Gladstone to know whether that or any 
measure can avail to-day. Whatever the future of Ireland, however, 
this book will give us a better knowledge of its strange and sad destiny. 
We may talk as we please about the Celtic race, but none can read this 
work of an author as intensely Saxon as he can be, yet too honest to 
hide the truth, without feeling that it was not the, native character, 
not even chiefly a Romish religion, but a long misrule, that has 
ruined a brave and noble people. No nation, Saxon or Celt, could 
have escaped their doom. The whole history is summed in the say- 
ing of the Irish orator: ‘* The sowing of the dragon’s teeth has 
brought the harvest of armed men.” It may be well to heed the 
lesson. It may be well to-day for English statesmen to try the novel 
experiment of justice long enough to know, whether it be not, op the 
whole, better than church-sinecures, commercial jealousy, absenteeism, 
and mounted regiments, to make a united kingdom of Great Britain 


and Ireland. 





THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. A New Edition 
of Man and Nature. By George P. Marsh. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 


THE volume before us is an edition, under a new title, and with . 
a wealth of fresh illustration afforded by the progress of physical . 
science during the past twelve years, of the work of Mr. Marsh 
published in 1863. Meanwhile an edition has been issued in Italian, 
at Florence (1870). The change of title in the present issue must be 
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regarded as wholly fortunate. “Man and Nature” might mean many 
things which were not intended to be embraced within the scope of 
Mr. Marsh's work. It would, perhaps, from the order of the subjects 
named, be more likely to suggest the influence of nature upon man, 
than the power of man over nature. The title as it stands is thosoughly 
descriptive. Man can work deep and permanent change in nature, in 
many of those of her features which most concern him. He can not, 
indeed, affect the relations of the earth as a whole, to the central 
source of light and heat. Equator and ecliptic are fixed beyond the 
reach of his power. He can not alter the substantial shape of the 
earth, nor make its axes equal, were he to labor all the ages through, 
to that one end. He can not level the mountains, nor fill up the seas; 
nor essentially change the structure of the least of the continents. His 
efficiency is confined to the immediate surface of the globe he inhabits. 
He may, indeed, sink shafts two thousand feet, and bring up water 
and coal and oil from the very “ bowels of the earth”’; he may tunnel 
the mountain, and pass through from kingdom to kingdom with his 
“chariots and horses” of iron; but the primary condition of such 
operations is that they be confined to the narrowest areas. The hand 
will cover the mouth of the artesian well; the miner leaps across the 
yawning pit; the tunnel is so narrow that the opening which glows 
with the light of day, dwindles to a point and disappears, and dark- 
ness comes down upon the traveler when he has passed but a little 
way on his journey. 

The power of man to deal at all broadly with nature, is restricted 
to a few feet depth. But within that space, what prodigious effects 
may he not work? We speak not of the “perpetual miracle” of 
growing crops, where, for all the miracles, man has every year to 
start again on the same course of toil, from the same beginning; nor 
of the results of his labor in direct contravention of the provisions of 
nature, as where vineyards are built out from the solid ledge, with 
earth brought in baskets up the mountain side; but of effects, vast 
and durable, wrought by man standing close at the springs of nature’s 
various agencies, and with an expenditure of force more or less con- 
siderable, diverting and directing tho®& agencies to his own purposes. 

He may not only reclaim from ocean the very ground on which he 
builds his habitation; but, without sinking a spade in the soil or 
importing the least foreign material by the labor of his own hands, or 
even dropping a seed, he may cover with vegetation a desert of drift- 
ing sands. Without transporting one basketful of earth, he may 
clothe the rocky skeleton of the mountain with blooming life. By 
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nothing more than protecting nature from abuse, he may transfcrm 
vast tracts of pasty soil, unsuited for human residence, and scarcely 
more cultivable than the waves of the sea, into fertile gardens; he may 
restore the torrent-swept ravine—fittest earthly type of hell, to whose 
_ dreary and forbidding aspect the pencil of Doré would not add one 


feature of horror—to vernal life and beauty. 

Such wonders can man work. Nor does he effect these changes 
only as he confines his care and concentrates his energy within narrow 
limits. 

“Soils to which no nutritious vegetable was indigenous, countries which once 
brought forth but the fewest products suited for the sustenance and comfort of man— 
while the severity of their climate created and stimulated the greatest number and the 
most imperious urgency of physical wants—surfaces the most rugged and intractable, 
and least blessed with natural facilities of communication, have been brought in modern 
times to yield and distribute all that supplies the material necessities, all that con- 
tributes to the sensuous enjoyments and conveniences of civilized life. The Scythia, 
the Thule, Britain, the Germany, and the Gaul, which the Roman writers describe in 
such forbidding terms, have been brought almost to rival the native luxuriance and 
easily won plenty of Southern Italy; and while the fountains of oil and wine that 
refreshed old Greece and Syria and Northern Africa have almost ceased to flow, and 
the soils of those fair lands are turned to thirsty and inhospitable deserts, the hyper- 
borean regions of Europe have learned to conquer, or rather compensate, the rigors 
of climate, and have attained to a material wealth and variety of product that, with 
all their natural advantages, the granaries of the ancient world can hardly be said to 
have enjoyed.” (p. 11.) ; 


But great as is man’s power in directing the forces of nature to 
beneficence and blessing, his natural responsibility for the use of that 
power is one from which he can not escape. As he may turn the 
desert into a garden, so he may, by abuse of nature—an abuse that at 
the best brings him little enjoyment, an abuse that may be wholly a 
wanton wastefulness—he may curse earth’s richest soils with barrenness. 


“ The fairest and fruitfulest provinces of the Roman Empire, precisely that por- 
tion of terrestrial surface, in short, which, about the commencement of the Christian 
Era, was endowed with the greatest superiority of soil, climate, and position, which 
had been carried to the highest pitch of physical improvement, and which thus com- 
bined the natural and artificial conditigns best fitted it for the habitation and enjoy- 
ment of a dense and highly refined and cultivated population, are now completely 
exhausted of their fertility, or so diminished in productiveness as, with the exception 
of a few favored oases that have escaped the general ruin, to be no longer capable 
of affording sustenance to civilized man. If, to this realm of desolation we add the 
now wasted and solitary soils of Persia and the remoter East, that once fed their mil- 
lions with milk and honey, we shall see that a territory larger than all Europe, the 
abundance of which sustained,in by-gone centuries, a population scarcely inferior tc 
that of the whole Christian world at the present day, has been entirely withdrawn 
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from human use, or at best, is thinly inhabited by tribes too few in numbers, too poor 
in superfluous products, and too little advanced in culture and the social arts, to con- 
tribute any thing to the general moral or material interests of the great common- 


wealth of man.”’ (pp. 4, 5). 


Not all of this has been accomplished by the heedless or ignorant 
meddling of man, destroying that equilibrium which nature estab- 
lished through the proportions and relative positions of land and 
water, the atmospheric precipitation and evaporation, the’ thermo- 
metric mean, and the distribution of vegetable and animal life. Some- 
thing, much, of this blighting has come from wanton destruction, in 
which the evil passions of man have been enlisted to furious fanati- 
cism, in dealing devastation all around, on things animate and inani- 
mate alike. But the blows thus given have wounded only the smaller 
veins that lay beneath the surface. It was by the indirect agency of 
man that the deeper wounds were given by which the arteries of 
nature’s life-giving circulation were severed, till province after pro- 
vince now lies exhausted of all beneficial property, and, for all the 
purposes of man, dead; deserts, where once were all the gardens of 


Europe and Asia. 


“Vast forests have disappeared from mountain spurs and ridges; the vegetable 
earth accumulated beneath the trees by the decay of leaves and fallen trunks, the 
soil of the Alpine pastures which skirted and indented the woods, and the mold of 
the upland fields, are washed away; meadows, once fertilized by irrigation, are 
waste and unproductive, because the cisterns and reservoirs that supplied the ancient 
canals are broken, or the springs that fed them dried up; rivers famous in history 
and song, have shrunk to humble brooklets ; the willows that ornamented and pro- 
tected the banks of the lesser water-courses are gone, and the rivulets have ceased 
to exist as perennial currents, because the little water that finds its way into their 
old channels is evaporated by the droughts of summer, or absorbed by the parched 
earth before it reaches the lowlands ; the beds of the brooks have widened into 
broad expanses of pebbles and gravel, over which, though in the hot season passed 
dry-shod, in winter, sea-like torrents thunder; the entrances of navigable streams 
are obstructed by sand-bars ; and harbors, once marts of an extensive commerce, 
are.shoaled by the deposits of the rivers at whose mouths they lie; the elevation of 
the beds of estuaries, and the consequently diminished velocity and increased lateral 
spread of the streams which flow into them, have converted thousands of leagues of 
shallow sea and fertile lowland into unproductive and miasmatic morasses.”” (pp. 3-4). 


It is especially in view of possibilities like these that Mr. Marsh’s 
book was written, its avowed object being, 


“To indicate the character and, approximately, the extent of the changes produced 
by human action in the physical conditions of the globe we inhabit ; to point out the 
dangers of imprudence and the necessity of caution in all operations, which, ona large 
scale, interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of the organic or the inorganic 
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world; to suggest the possibility and the importance of the restoration of disturbed 
harmonies and the material improvement of waste and exhausted regions.” (Preface.) 


While Mr. Marsh’s work is, thus, not a new one, it comes almost 
as new to the American public, so great has been the interest devel- 
oped, since the date of its first appearance, in the physical inquiries 
to which it relates. Twelve years ago, the matters of which Mr. Marsh 
treats were only of curious interest to us. Our woods: Were they 
not exhaustless? Irrigation: What need had we to bring lands under 
cultivation by artificial and expensive agencies, when the unsurveyed 
public domain amounted to fifteen hundred million of acres, vaguely 
assumed by the public and the press to be all of the same exuberant 
fertility with the prairies of Illinois and Iowa? 

Within the period now closing, we have been brought very 
sharply to a realizing sense of our natural limitations. ‘“ The axe of 
the pioneer” has ceased to be the emblem of our civilization. We 
have seen the rapid extension of railways stripping the eastern half 
of the continent of its tree-covering, at a rate which strikes even the 
vulgar mind with apprehension, and which, to the student of physical 
geography, threatens vast mischief to the national aspirations. We 
have come to see that, as Mr. Marsh says, “‘ We are even now break- 
ing up the floor, and wainscoting, and doors, and window-frames of 
our dwelling, for fuel to warm our bodies and seethe our pottage” 
(p- 54). From scientific associations, and from “Granger ” halls alike, 
goes up the warning cry, and already the questions of forestry in the 
east have nearly attained the rank of a political issue. 

But sharper still, and more impressive, has been the correction 
administered to our national conceit by the experience of the last 
twelve years in the settlement of that mighty West, toward which 
the star of empire was believed to be moving in a steady and unfal- 
tering course. We have seen population labor painfully up the 
incline from the Missouri westward, and we have come to expect a far 
different rate of progress after passing the line of two thousand feet. 
And as the trans-continental railways have extended their surveys 
across those vast elevated pldins, and through the passes of the 
mountains, and as the irrepressible “ prospecter” has gone over 
hili and through canén with eyes ever open for wood, for water, and 
for gold, we have learned, not without dismay, that the unoccupied 
public domain is very far from being all of the same high quality as 
the valley of the Genesee, which allured the early emigrants from 
New England, or the valleys of the Wabash, the Illinois, and the Des 
Moines, which called from the Eastern and Middle States their 
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swarmis of hardy pioneers; or even as the valleys of the Kansas, the 
Neosho, and the Nemaha, which received the semi-palitical immigra- 
tion of 1855-6. Stories of barren plains hundreds of miles in extent, 
of lava-overflows, sterile and forbidding, of regions swept by tornadoes 
and devastated by winter torrents, of tracts, each large enough to form 
an Eastern State, in which naught but sage-brush or chaparral grows, 
and where the aspect of nature is wilder.than that of the Scottish 
Highlands — accounts like these have now become familiar to our 
people. We no longer look to “the West” as an exhaustless resource. 
We no longer feel our former assurance of a population rapidly increas- 
ing, only to occupy more and more desirable soils. Already the really 
available lands remaining to the government, after completing the 
endowment of canals and wagon-roads, railways, common schools, 
and agricultural colleges, are computed by millions of acres, and not 
by hundreds of millions. Already States are appearing in Congress 
with appeals for the inauguration of schemes of irrigation on the scale 
of those of Italy, and even of India. Already we are learning, even at 
the East, to attribute most unwelcome changes of temperature and 
humidity to our reckless disturbance of. the equilibrium of nature. 
In such a time, and among a people thus aroused by the necessity of 
husbanding resources till lately believed to be exhaustless, and of 
protecting their heritage from abuse and waste, a treatise so able and 
learned, so clear and truly popular as this of our minister at Rome, 
can not fail to command wide attention ; and'to prove of value, not 
more from the information it conveys, than from its influence in 
suggesting and guiding inquiry. 





ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
By W. H. C. Bartlett, Late Professor in the U. S. Military 
Academy, at West Point. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


THIS new and improved edition of a book, which has long held 
its place as a standard treatise of the highest authority in the scien- - 
tific instruction of our country, merits special attention to some of its 
peculiar features. 

In the first edition, published some twenty years ago, the learned 
author not only announced that “ the whole doctrine of Mechanics ” 
may be embodied in, and deduced from, one single mathematical for- 
mula, but he actually performed the laborious task thus indicated, by 
first demonstrating that formula and then deducing from it, algebra- 
ically, all the well known and established principles of mechanics. 
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Four years afterwards, in the second edition, he extended the 
same formula to the mechanics of molecules, embracing the true 
theory of acoustics and physical optics. 

The book has been highly valued by many of our ablest scientific 
instructors, and has remained steadily in use at the U.S. Military 
Academy, even since the resignation of its author; but in none of 
the former editions was it as fully stated and shown, as is now done in 
the ninth edition, that the fundamental:formula is only the algebraic 
expression of what is now generally called the law of the Conservation 
of Energy. 

Thus that great law expressed in exact algebraic form, and not 
merely enunciated in ordinary words, was not only used by Prof. 
Bartlett in the instruction of his classes at the Military Academy, but 
was also published and demonstrated by him to be, what it is now 
generally considered, the great fundamental law of action in physical 
phenomena. 

Content thus to have anticipated others in the comprehensive 
mathematical perception and use of a great truth, no attempt was 
made by him to popularize it, or to change the nomenclature of 
mechanical science. During the twenty years which have since 
elapsed, such changes have, however, been made by others, some of 
which, rapidly becoming familiar to scientific readers, it has been 
thought well to adopt. Thus, for example, Ainetic energy is substi- 
tuted for vis viva, or living force. 

Much has been printed of late years to popularize a knowledge of 
the Law of Energy, and it has also been the theme upon which elo- 
quent lecturers have delighted to discourse, proclaiming it the great 
discovery of the age. 

We have no wish to detract from the merit of the popularizers of 
science ; nor do we even claim for Prof. Bartlett, that to him alone is 
the world indebted for the mathematical discussion of the Law of 
Energy. But we do believe him to have been the first who, in 
a complete treatise, mathematically deduced from that law the whole 
doctrine of mechanics, and his book to be still the only one in which 
that is done. 

It is, therefore, with entire confidence that this excellent treatise 
will long continue to hold its high place in the use and estimation of 
those best qualified to judge, that we now commend it tothem. And 
we also take pleasure in inviting their attention to the new matter 
added in this ninth edition for the purpose of making it an exposition 
of the most recent, as well as of the most important improvements 
which have taken place in this branch of exact science. 
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A HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN Birps. By Spencer F. Baird, 
Thomas M. Brewer, and Robert Ridgway. In Three Volumes. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


IT is an undeniable fact that, at the present time, no other branch 
of natural history so widely occupies the popular mind, or awakens so 
large a degree of interest, as ornithology. It is a favorite study with 
old and young; and one may well rejoice because it is so. 

The literature of North American birds has been hitherto—com- 
paratively speaking—vast in quantity and meager in quality; and 
of the number of authors, not more than a half-dozen have been 
thought worthy to rank as authorities. At least ‘three very notable 
exceptions to this apparently sweeping assertion, have lived and 
labored and won renown, since the opening of the century. Up to. 
the time of the appearance of Mr. Audubon’s work, Mr. Alexander 
Wilson’s volumes on American ornithology furnished the only sys- 
tematic treatises. In the year 1827, the first volume of Audubon’s 
great work appeared, and the last in 1839. Subsequently, a new 
_ completed edition was published in 1844. Meanwhile, in 1832 and 
1840, Mr. Nuttall had published additions of his “ Manual of the 
Ornithology of the United States and Canada.” 

Each of the foregoing works marked, in varying degrees, an ad- 
vance in the history of the science; and since then, “no work relat- 
ing to American ornithology, of a biographical nature, has been 
presented to the public, with the exception of some, of limited extent, 
such as those of Giraud, on the Birds of Long Island, in 1844; De 
Kay’s Birds of New York, 1844; Samuel’s Ornithology and Odlogy 
of New England, 1868, and a few others.” Mention ought to be 
made, also, of Prof. Baird’s work on American’ Birds, which was pub- 
lished as the ninth volume of the Pacific Railroad Series, and which, 
though exceedingly technical in its descriptions, possesses an acknowl- 
edged worth and importance to special students; and, also, of Dr. 
Cone’s book, “ A Key to North American Birds,” which appeared in 
1872. It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the last-named 
work, nearly fifteen years have elapsed since the publication of any 
extended account of American ornithology ; and nearly a third of a 
century since the appearance of any systematic and biographical 
account. 

In the work now before us, and of which three volumes have 
appeared —the fourth, on the Water Birds, being announced for 
next year—we recognize an achievement founded upon stupendous 
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energy, scholarship, and research. By comparing this latest treatise 
with others which have preceded it, we may readily discover how 
much a new work of the kind was needed. During recent years, our 
knowledge of the western portion of the continent has steadily in- 
creased; and the disclosures of the regions which lie between the 
Missouri plains and the Pacific Ocean, also those of Alaska and of 
Northwestern America, point out very strikingly the inaccuracies of 
Audubon and Nuttall, together with their inadequacy to furnish a 
satisfactory account of the subject. 

The authors of the present work have enjoyed unusual opportu- 
nities to perfect it. The unrivaled collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which have been brought together by the labors and 
research of a long series of years, and which have been largely in- 
_ creased by the Pacific Railroad explorations, have been carefully 

consulted and compared; while the voluminous manuscript records 
of the Institution, prepared by various hands, have also been exam- 
ined and brought into use. 

The object of the new History of North American Birds may be 
briefly stated in its own words: “ To give, in as concise a form as 
possible, an account of what is known of the birds, not only of the 
United States, but of the whole region of North America north of 
the boundary line of Mexico, including Greenland on the one side, 
and Alaska with its islands on the other.” It will thus be seen that 
the geographical scope of the work affords one of its most important 
features. For a long time past, the fauna of Greenland has been, 
strangely enough, neglected. Our own writers were excluded from 
treating the subject, solely on account of the lack of sufficient ma- 
terial; and, on the other hand, European writers, though possessing 
far better facilities, did not care to treat it, because they were much in 
doubt as to whether Greenland belonged to their field, or to some- 
body else! That the island belongs to North America zodlogically, 
as well as geologically, there is, now, not the slightest question. 

Inasmuch as the preparation of the work has been shared by 
three gentlemen, each of whom is to be held alone responsible for 
his own portion, perhaps some general and distinguishing account 
ought to be given of the labors of the individual writers. The 
arrangement of the matter is such that it is very easy to trace these 
individual labors ; and, at the same time, there are such perfect unity 
and harmony, such closely allied features of excellence, and so 
thorough a mutual understanding of what is required and of what is 
not, evinced throughout the volumes, that one is amazed, not so 
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much by the profundity of the work, as by the learned efficiency and 
self-adjustment of the authors. 

Prof. Baird and Mr. Ridgway are solely responsible for the techni- 
calities of the work, which include the descriptions of the families, 
genera, and species, and also, the analytical and synoptical tables. 
Prof. Baird’s former publications have, in a very large measure, formed 
the basis of these descriptions: but the material has been carefully 
reworked, and many additions have been made, especially by the 
junior editor, and information enlarged down to the latest date. 
The manner in which this subject matter has been treated, is highly 
creditable to the authors. Never before, at least in America, have 
the topics been dealt with so exhaustively, and with such remark- 
able clearness, accuracy, and force. Nothing important appears to 
be wanting ; while, at the same time, it would be difficult to detect 
any remarks either of a superfluous or of an exuberant nature. 

The abundance of material which the authors were permitted to 
consult, has naturally occasioned a fullness in the narratives—a heavy 
accumulation of facts in the smallest possible compass. There is 
scarcely a phrase that does not mark an item of information, or that 
seems to have been inserted for purposes of grace or rhetorical 
embellishment. This fullness is most apparent in the synoptical 
tables, which are so arranged that they can but inspire the greatest 
confidence. Herein, of course, the best work of the authors has 
been expended ; and, for instance, inthe treatment of the first family, 
the Turdidz, which fills more than fifty pages of the first volume, 
we note how careful the writers have been to discriminate between, 
and to classify, nominal species, to enumerate authorities for the sake 
of comparison, and to distinguish the special and universal charac- 
teristics of the family and genera. We are disposed to think that 
the authors are too arbitrary in their conclusions on matters which 
have hitherto, or are likely henceforth, to occasion any doubt. There 
are in every science, disputed points; and in every system of orni- 
thology there will arise, as a matter of course, questions which no 
two writers may decide alike. In the reduction of accredited species, 
and in the solution of vexed propositions, there are manifested an 
ingenious striving after truth and a remarkable self-conviction that 
the truth is always stated. The former action is so generally suc- 
cessful, that any surpassing credulousness on the part of the authors 
ought, indeed, to be overlooked, even though, in certain instances, it 
should seem to bespeak either prejudice or insufficient knowledge. 

However valuable these technical portions of the work must neces- 
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sarily prove to the scientific reader, it is the biographical portions 
which mark its grandest feature, and which impart to it a universally 
popular interest. The account of the habits, the movements, the 
methods of nesting, and the character of the eggs of the numerous 
species, has been wholly prepared by Dr. Brewer, whose reputation 
as an odlogist is unquestionable, and who, in his special line has, we 
should suppose, no rival in any part of the world. 

One very naturally asks himself, while he is perusing these charm- 
ing narratives, what is there about the art of writing bird-biographies 
that prevents so many writers from excelling in it? We can recall 
quite a number of would-be biographers, who, in their endeavors to 
paint the life of the feathered tribe, have invariably commenced well, 
then lapsed into poetry, and finally into nothingness. Dr. Brewer is 
not one of this sort. Whether it be in the pages of some stately 
volume, or in an ephemeral magazine article, he is equally at home 
and interesting. 

Dr. Brewer’s descriptions of bird-life bespeak the wanderer in 
green fields and forests, rather than the toiler among books. Hesees 
with his own eyes, and hears with his own ears, and loathes to shape 
his knowledge at second-hand. And he writes so easily, so simply, 
so unaffectedly, and with so much natural feeling, that all his stories 
seem to possess an artistic coloring with a concealment of the art. 
In this respect his writings mark a decided contrast to those of pre- 
ceding ornithologists ; and éven the narratives of Audubon, so highly 
extolled and valued, appear tame beside them. 

We have only one real fault to find with the work under notice. 
Of course, authors in general know more about their own works than 
the majority of the readers, and their sources of information are more 
familiar to them than to the public. This familiarity is frequently apt 
to give rise to carelessness on their part in the manner of quotation 
or reference. Some of the references in these volumes greatly mis- 
lead, while others utterly fail to convey any idea of the authorities 
intended. We regret these blemishes the more, because it is quite 
impossible, in the present advanced stage of the work, to rectify them. 

Of the typographical appearance of the work, nothing need be 
said beyond what the publishers are justified in asserting, that “ it 
surpasses anything of the kind ever published in America.” The illus- 
trations—which were executed for the most part by Mr. Ridgway 
and Mr. Henry W. Elliott—consist, first, of a series of outlines exhibit- 
ing the peculiarities of.the wing, tail, bill, and feet of each genus; and 
second, of a supplementary series, including a full-length figure of 
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one species of each genus. Then again, there is a series of plates 
containing one or more profile figures of the head, generally life-size, 
of every species of American birds. 

The illustrations have been very carefully drawn and engraved. 
They compare very favorably with most of the well-known colored 
plates, and in points of fidelity and natural effect they fulfill the 
highest demands of the art. The pictures, without the text, would 
convey a very satisfactory idea of the several species; and we doubt 
whether any thing surpassing them has ever appeared in another work 
of similar character. 

After what we have already said, it would appear superfluous to 
express any further commendations of the work. We have ventured 
to intimate such an opinion of its worth as would only be justified by 
the appearance of the complete work; but there is not the smallest 
doubt in our mind but that the fourth volume, when it shall have 
been issued, will be found to be, like its predecessors, an example of 
the highest worth and excellence. 

We are inclined to the belief that this history will, for many years 
to come, be universally and justly recognized as the chief authority 
on our North American Birds. 





STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. art //.—FPopulation, 
Social and Industrial Statistics. Part III.— Vital Statistics. 
Francis A. Walker. 1874. 


THE province of statistics, while it does not on the one hand 
strictly extend to the investigation of the causes which produce the 
class of phenomena with which it deals, can not on the other hand 
fairly be limited to the mere collection and tabular arrangement of 
the facts relating to those phenomena. It properly includes, without 
encroaching upon the domain of the political and social sciences, such 
treatment of its data as will most facilitate their interpretation and 
comparison, the recognition of their mutual relations, and the dis- 
covery of the causes which underlie and modify them. 

In this view, the admirable work of General Walker forms an 
appropriate supplement to his labors as superintendent of the late 
census. It may safely be characterized as the most valuable contri- 
bution to the comparative statistics of the United States that has 
ever appeared. Briefly described, it$ object is to present in a graphi- 
cal form, by means of appropriately devised maps, charts, and dia- 
grams, the statistical condition of the United States in respect to its 
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physical, social, vital, and industrial elements, as shown by the census 
of 1870, and the process of development in various relations by com- 
parison with former enumerations. It is divided into three parts, of 
which only II. and III. have as yet appeared, and is unaccompanied 
by letter-press, except a very instructive paper on the comparative 
geographical distribution of the population, showing the progress of 
the nation from 1790 to 1870. 

The preparation of a work of this nature requires a thorough 
familiarity with the materials for its construction, a clear perception of 
the relations of the facts to be exhibited, fertility in devising and tact 
in selecting the methods for their representation, and that conscien- 
tious regard for accuracy essential to all scientific efforts. 

If evidence were needed of the full qualification in these respects 
of the accomplished compiler for his task, a careful examination of 
the Atlas itself would supply it. And while there may be a difference 
of opinion as to the degree of success achieved in the illustration of 
some of the subjects—such, for example, as that of the constituent 
elements of the population of the various States in Plate XX., or 
that of church accommodation in Plate XXXI.—the criticism would 
relate to the possibility of any intelligible treatment of such subjects 
by delineative methods, and consequently to the advisability of their 
introduction into such a work as this at all, rather than to the pro- 
priety of the particular mode of representation adopted. 

Apart from such incongruities as those to which we have just 
referred, the work in question is a most forcible illustration of the 
superiority of graphical representation over the tabular form, in the 
elucidation and interpretation of statistics. Though requiring dis- 
crimination in its use, the former is generally not only a better means 
of illustrating ascertained facts, but also, in intelligent hands, may be 
made a powerful instrument in revealing new relations, and suggesting 
paths of research which would otherwise remain unexplored. The 
true law. of interdependence of a series of numbers might elude the 
scrutiny of the sharpest mind, while a line representing them would 
render their connection obvious at a glance. A single half hour 
employed in attentively turning over the pages of this Atlas will 
impress upon the mind a more vivid, comprehensive, and permanent 
conception of the social and industrial organization of the country in 
its various phases of development, than days of laborious study of 
the corresponding numerical tabulations in the volumes of the census. 

With these general remarks on the nature and methods of the work 
under consideration, we proceed to a rapid summary of its contents. 
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The first chart of Part II. (Plate 15 in order of the whole series) 
shows the successive acquisitions of territory, and the changes in 
political divisions during the past century. Following this (Plates 
16-19) is a series of nine maps, exhibiting for each decennial period 
from 1790 to 1870 inclusive, the geographical distribution of the popu- 
lation by means of five gradations of shading, corresponding to as 
many degrees of average density of settlement, from a specific popu- 
lation of from two to six to the square mile, as the lowest, to one of 
ninety and more to the square mile, as the highest in the scale. Thus 
the successive stages of our astonishing growth from a nation of four 
millions to one of nearly forty millions of people, in the space of 
eighty years, are placed before us in such a manner that the move- 
ment of the population seems to take place under our very eyes; and 
it is a curious and instructive study to note in detail the progress of 
the human tide in its westward flow over the land from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The feature which this series of plates brings to view most strik- 
ingly is the constant tendency to the formation, beyond the general 
frontier line, of detached patches of color in localities favorable to 
population, at first of insignificant proportions, but increasing during 
each decade; the subsequent projection of branches toward the 
main body, which itself seems to develop sympathetically in the di- 
rection of these outlying masses ; the formation of a broad connect- 
ing band; and finally the complete absorption of the outlying groups 
by the advancing main body, which in the meantime has been deep- 
ening in tint simultaneously with the extension of its area. The fore- 
going process, in continuous action, seemsgo be the normal law of 
growth of our population, and its operation can be distinctly discerned 
to-day, in the feelers cautiously thrown out from the East along the 
lines of the Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas rivers, toward the 
Rocky Mountain settlements in Colorado and New Mexico. 

Plate 20 is an attempt, not attended with great success, to depict 
intelligibly by means of colored geometrical diagrams, the propor- 
tional native, foreign, white, and colored elements of the population 
of the several States. Succeeding this (Plates 21-28) are maps con- 
structed similarly to those already described, showing the geographical 
distribution of the colored population, of the population of foreign 
parentage, of*the general foreign population, and of the principal 
foreign national elements, respectively, according to absolute density 
as wéll as the proportion to the aggregate population. 

The statistics of illiteracy are illustrated by Plates 29 and 30; and 
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those of church accommodation, occupation, and school attendance, 
by colored diagrams, which, however, are of questionable value as 
aids to the conception or the memory of the facts sought to be 
represented. : 

Plates 33 to 35 are devoted to the geographical distribution of 
wealth, public indebtedness, and taxation, and are among the most 
interesting of the work to the statesman and political economist. 
The same remark applies to the fiscal chart (Plate 35*) showing the 
course of the public debt by years, from 1789 to 1870, together with 
the proportion of the total receipts from each ‘principal source of 
national revenue, and the proportion of the total expenditures for 
each principal department of the public service, for the same period. 

Plates 36 and 36 are allotted to the delineation of the range and 
degree of cultivation of the principal crops, the area of improved 
lands in farms, and other agricultural statistics. 

Turning to Part III., we have first (Plate 37) a suggestive map of 
the relative distribution of the sexes over the area of the United 
States, followed by a series of diagrams (Plate 38 and 39), in which 
the classification of the population by age and sex is very clearly dealt 
with, the native and foreign elements of the several States being 
separately treated. These diagrams admit of ready comparison, and, 
did space permit, we should like to draw attention to the marked 
peculiarities of the population-curves in different localities, in con- 
nection with the circumstances which give rise to the distinctive 
variations. 

Plate 40 exhibits the birth-rate, taking as the index of that ele- 
ment, the proportion of the number of children living, under one 
year of age, to the aggregate population. 

The subject of mortality occupies a series of six plates (41 to 46) 
which are not only of great value to the student of medical science, 
but will prove a fruitful source of instruction to those who are 
intrusted with the management of our life insurance institutions. 
The mortuary statistics of the census, although worthless for the 
purpose of ascertaining the absolute death-rate, are susceptible of 
furnishing much trustworthy evidence in regard to the distribution 
and proportional fatality of various classes of diseases, geographically 
considered, as well as the relative characteristics of the mortality 
from different causes examined with reference to age and sex. 
Properly to review the information contained in this series of mor- 
tality charts would require of itself an article of no inconsidefable 
length. ; 
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The remainder of the work is occupied with the subject of blind- 
ness, deaf-mutism, idiocy, and insanity. 

Viewing the work as a whole, it is beyond question the most val- 
uable contribution to the study of the comparative statistics of the 
United States that has ever been published ; and it is to be regretted 
that it should not attain a much wider circulation than its mode of 
publication will probably admit. 





THE FRENCH HUMORISTS FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Sy Walter Besant, M.A. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. + 


MR. BESANT is not so favorably known here as he is at home in 


-England, where his first book, entitled “ Studies in Early French 


Poetry,” published a little more than a year ago, became deservedly 
popular and insured for its author no small degree of reputation. 
We are somewhat surprised that a volume of such interest and 
importance should not have received the honor of a reprint in this 
country. 

Mr. Besant is no second-rate critic; neither could we, in view 
of his faults, place him in the highest rank. He is a thorough 
student of his chosen subject, a deep, but not always a judicious 
thinker, patient of research, and is possessed of a keen, perceptive 
faculty to an extent which we rarely find in a /:¢térateur of his sort. 
At the same time, he is prolix in his statements, and, although con- 
fessedly a master of good English, shows a tendency toward indefi- 
niteness and indecision in expressing his thoughts. His clauses read 
easily, and the effect is pleasing; his analysis of character is generally 
correct, and his pen-pictures of great personages are wrought with 
exceeding grace and skill. If the reader can only forget the self- 
conceit of the author, and is willing to pass lightly over his arrogance, 
and oftentimes, too positive judgments, he will, we assure him, 
peruse the volume with much interest, and will thank Mr. Besant for 
having provided a feast of so many varieties in and out of season. 

The title-page of the volume clearly indicates its contents. The 
author’s aim is to supplement, in a measure, his earlier work, and to 
select, out of every century from the twelfth downward, such of the 
representative writers as naturally belong to the Humorist school. 
These sketches—or chapters, if you choose—open with an analytical 
and brief historical account of the Chauson, which is then followed by 
the story of Rutebeuf the Trouvére, the Romance of the Rose, Eustace 
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Deschamps, Rabelais, Montaigne, Scarron, Molitre, Béranger, and a 
dozen or more of other writers, either well-known, or almost forgotten. 

In the present notice of the volume, we can do no more than 
merely glance at some of the author’s statements with regard to 
the more famous writers. We may say, here, that the book itself is a 
sort of literary revelation. Hard students of French literature will 
glean from it many facts heretofore unknown to them; while the 
majority of readers who skim but lightly over the field, will lament 
the destruction of many a pretty fancy, which they have been taught 
to cherish. Indeed, after reading the book, we almost regret that 
our ignorance should become so enlightened. 

For example : The chapter on Rabelais is one of the most interest- 
ing in the whole work. _We approach it, however, full of prejudice, 
and with half-conscious feeling that we ought to pass it by. You 
recall what Pope said about him, picture him as a jovial priest, and a 
jack of all trades and sayings, “a hog for appetite and a monkey for 
tricks "—in fact, just what he was not, the “curé of Meudon ’’—and 
are then disappointed by the assertion of Mr. Besant, that Rabelais 
“‘never satirizes Christianity,” that he “new more than any other 
man of the time,” and was “a great moral teacher, the like of whom 


Europe had not yet seen.” 


“ A great moral teacher. Yes. But it would have been better for France if his 
book, tied to a millstone, had been hurled into the sea. . . . The filth and dirt of 
Rabelais do not fake hold of the mind—a little cold water washes it off. . . . He 
destroyed effectually, perhaps for centuries yet to come, earnestness in France. He 
found men craving for a better faith, believing that it was to be found, and left them 
doubting whether any system in the world would give it. Great and noble as are 
many of the passages in Rabelais, profoundly wise as he was, I do believe that no 
writer who ever lived has inflicted such lasting injury on his country.” 


In refutation of the common plan of attributing the coarseness 
of Rabelais to the tastes of the age, our author indignantly asks, 
“ Where is the taste ‘of the age’ in Erasmus? There has been no 
time in the world’s history, from Catullus downward, where those 
who have sinned in this way have done so in deference to the ‘taste 
of the age.’”’ 

The chapter on Montaigne is thoroughly readable, but does not 
abound in such startling episodes and revelations as does that on 
Rabelais. At the very outset, Mr. Besant declares him to be “the 
most remarkable writer, the most original, the most delightful, that 
France has ever produced ”—a statement which will be regarded by 
very many readers as not far from the truth. But not all the wit and 
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eloquence of this author can solve for us that eternally vexed ques- 
tion, ‘‘ whether Montaigne was a Christian.” 


“ Like all the men of his time, he had a creed, a kind of pill, to be taken when 
it might be wanted. The time had gone by when such men as Rabelais and Dolet 
hoped to bring the world to Deism ; the scholars had accepted the inevitable posi- 
tion of orthodoxy, and while giving all their activity and interest to heathenism, were 
zealous supporters of the lifeless creed. Montaigne a Christian? Compare his mo- 
rality with that of the Gospels; read how the dread of death is breathed upon every 
page of his book; remember how he says that to pretend to know, to understand 
aught beyond the phenomenal, is to make the handful greater than the hand can 
hold; the armful larger than the arms can embrace; the stride wider than the 
legs can stretch—‘a man can but see with his eyes and hold with his grasp.’ Try 
then to remember that we are not in the nineteenth century, but in the sixteenth; 
that Montaigne died in the act of adoration, and cease to ask whether the man was 
a Christian? There was no better Christian than Montaigne in all his century.” 


We should like to ask Mr. Besant, what constitutes a Christian ; 
and what is that standard of moral intuition by which he judges for 
all the world the “ greatest writer of France ?” 

The essay on Scarron is a disappointment. Scant mention is 
made in it of Madame de Maintenon, and the only new opinion 
advanced with regard to the poet is the following : 


“T think that Scarron took to writing because there was nothing else in the 
world at which he could occupy himself and make a little money. The cast and tgne 
of his thought were doubtless affected, to a certain extent, by his bodily sufferings. 
Indeed, every bodily defect, feformity, and weakness, must have its own effect, 
prejudicial to the intellect ; and he alone, perhaps, can be a perfect writer who has a 
sound and perfect physique.” 


We pass now to La Fontaine, whom every body thinks that he 
knows by heart, simply because La Fontaine wrote fables, and these 
fables are read by school-boys. But if Mr. Besant’s picture of 
Rabelais is a surprise, what shall be said of La Fontaine? Witness 


these sentences :— 


“While he had no virtue himself, he drew to himself and retained the affections 
of virtuous men.”—* He had no constancy, and yet he attracted the love of women.” 
“ He was abad husband and a bad father.”—* He never performed a duty, or recog- 
nized a tie ; yet he never lost a friend—save once by a kind of an accident.”—* He 
lived an utterly godless life, but died the death of a saint. He lived for himself, 
wholly and unreservedly, but was never called selfish ; and in early life he sat down 
with the avowed intention of doing nothing, claiming from the world the simple right 
of enjoyment ; and his right the world conceded.” 


This is a picture of the great fable-writer from the author's view— 
a picture, to say the least, full of paradoxes and strange contradictions, 
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Yet, in his last days, we find La Fontaine wearing a hair shirt, prac- 
tising rigors, repenting of his “ godless life,” and writing to a friend: 
“Oh! mon cher, mourir n’est rien; mais songes-tu que je vais com- 
paraitre devant mon Dieu! Tu sais comme j’ai vécu. Avant que tu 
recoives ce billet les portes de l’éternité seront ouvertes pour moi.” 
And when he died, “ all France,” says the author, “ burst into tears, 
and every body felt with his nurse, ‘ Dieu n’aura pas le courage de le 
damner.’” 

The essay on Boileau is chiefly remarkable for its final assertion, 
in capital letters—-HE WAS NOT A POET; of Moliére we learn more 
as regards the dramatist than as regards the man. The chapter on 
Beaumarchais will prove especially attractive to American readers: 
while that on Béranger abounds in brilliant and instructive passages. 


“ Béranger sums up the poetry of the esfrz¢t gaule’s. In him is the gayety of 
the ¢rouveres, the malice of the fad/iaux, the donhomie of La Fontaine, the clear- 
ness of Marot, the domne manizére of Villon, the sense of Regnier. Something, at 
first inexplicable, there is, which we miss in him. I have discovered what that is . 
we look to be led, and every where we find him following. Where the crowd is 
thickest, there is Béranger ; where the tide is flowing, thither drifts his bark with 
all the rest ; amid the crowd we find their prophet ; we look for the voice of a man, 
and we hear the voice of the multitude.” 


4We have but one opinion of the “French Humorists.” It 
deserves to be read, but had best not be studied; the information 
which it contains will prove useful to the reader of French literature 
but will baffle the scholar. To peruse the volumes without thinking, 
to receive the author’s opinions without weighing’ them, and to 
credit his assertions without investigating the strength of their foun- 
dations, would be a very rash proceeding indeed. Those who 
deplore the present moral degeneracy of the human race will, we 
imagine, derive much benefit from a perusal of the book. 


RECENT ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Literary Studies (Studii Litterarii). By Giosue Carducci. 1 vol. 
Leghorn: Vigo. Signor Carducci, professor of Italian literature 
in the university of Bologna, is well known in Italy as a poet, under 
the nom de plume of Enotrio Romano, and he was recently introduced 
to the foreign public by M. Etienne in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
The passions occasionally appear to influenge this republican critic, 
but he never loses his mastery over them, and utilizes them to throw 
a more vivid light on his picture. Being a Tuscan, Carducci isa man 
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of perfect taste, whose language is always well chosen, and whose 
style is terse and vivacious. Very few critics are as learned as Signor 
Carducci, and none better than he knows how to employ erudition 
with delicacy and reserve. The critical studies of Signor Carducci, 
contained in this volume, are entitled as follows: The Development 
of the National Literature ; The Poetry of Dante ; The varied Literary 
Fortune of Dante; The Music and Poetry of the Italian Beau 
Monde in the Fourteenth Century. 

The Messiah according to the Hebrews (Il Messia secondo gli Ebret). 
A Study by David Castelli. 1 vol. Florence: Le Monnier. Signor 
Castelli, who is a Pisan Jew of high cultivation, already well known 
among Italian scholars for his works relating to the literature of 
the Hebrews, shows himself in this new book to be an excellent 
historian and critic. The calmness of his judgments and his pure 
and ardent love of truth command, from its very first pages, the respect 
and sympathy of the reader. He does not allow himself to be 
diverted from his diligent researches for the idea of the Messiah as 
embodied in the Old Testament and the Talmud, by either the illu- 
sions of the imagination or the fear of displeasing any sect of intole- 
rants, be they atheists or believers, Christians or Jews; but relies upon 
giving satisfaction to all those who conscientiously love the truth. The 
work of Signor Castelli, which is very well written, will not fail to take 
a high position in contemporaneous Italian literature, both for the 
diligence and accuracy of its actual research and for the rare tolera- 
tion and impartiality of its reasoning. 

Eight months at Rome during the Ecumenical Council (Otto mest 
a Roma durante il Concilio Vaticano). The Impressions of a Contem- 
porary. By Pomponio Leto. 1 vol. Florence: Successors to Le Mon- 
nier. The anonymous author (whose real name may be disclosed 
to American readers—Marchese Vitelleschi di: Roma, a member 
of Parliament) modestly announces that his book does not pre- 
sume to be either a history or a journal, although its publication was 
begun during the Council, in the columns of a newspaper ; neither is 
it a treatise, as one might occasionally suppose, by the gravity with 
which it discusses the various subjects under consideration by the 
Council. It is a work which is written independently of the classified 
literary forms above mentioned, but which will nevertheless remain 
a worthy monument of contemporaneous Italian literature. As the 
author has adopted a pseudonym belonging to a past age, even so he 
shows himself to be free from those passions which unsettle our pre- 
sent condition. With a slight touch of scepticism, he runs over the 
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proceedings of the Council and there detects the provocations which 
led to a ridiculous and monstrous error. He is not of opinion that 
the consequence of the errors of the Catholic Church accentuated in 
the Vatican, should lead to a declaration of war against the papacy, 
but he gives us to understand that he is persuaded of the necessity 
of allowing it to die a natural death. And as he looked on with 
not impassive, although unprejudiced eyes, at the ruin of the Catholic 
Church, whose doom was sealed at the moment when she assisted at 
the apotheosis of her own infallible head, he wished, with reason, for 
the revival of religious feeling in Italy, which, in spite of idolatry, 
superstition, and hypocrisy, is almost entirely extinct. This work 
describes the latest phase through which Catholicism has passed, and 
the importance such a book will have in the history of religion can 
therefore be readily understood. 

Patria ed Amore. Lyric Poems. By Laura Beatrice Oliva Mancini. 
Posthumously edited, with a Preface and Biographical Notes, by Te- 
renzio Mamiant. 1 vol. Florence: Le Monnier. The verses of this 
lamented Neapolitan poetess, who was the wife of our most cele- 
brated living lawyer, show in their rapid lyric movement the in- 
spired character of improvisation, and at the same time demonstrate 
the familiarity of their writer with the classics, since the form they 
assume partakes largely of the antique. This is especially noticeable 
in those songs and stanzas which best display the art and genius of 
the gentle and intrepid Neapolitan, who, after having courageously 
incited her country to revolt, sang triumphal hymns in commemora- 
tion of its uprising, and who, after the ardent struggles of political life 
were over, dedicated the gentle harmonies of her lyre to the sacred 
joys of domestic life, divided between a mother’s and a wife’s affection. 

International Law. Introductory Lectures. (Divitto internazionale : 
Prelezione). With an Essay on Machievelli, by P. S. Mancini, Profes- 
sor in Ordinary of International, Public, Private, and Maritime Law 
in the University of Rome, aud also Member of Parliament. 1 vol. 
Naples: Marghiert. The publication of this volume is the response 
to an earnest desire expressed by the numerous admirers, which the 
genius and science of Signor Mancini have won for him, in Italy and 
elsewhere. * A lecture by Mancini was always regarded as a kind of 
event in the university year; a limited number of copies were printed 
separately and at different times, so that they became wery rare ; 
he was therefore wisely advised to publish collectively in the one 
neat volume which forms a part of the “ Library of Legal and Social 
Science,” published at Naples by Marghieri. These lectures, written 
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and given to the press within a period of twenty years, present an 
admirable character of harmonious and progressive unity, from the 
first correct and explicit statement of the law of nationality in the 
principle of the national conscience (which Prince Bismarck does not 
seem disposed to admit), followed by the forcible demonstration that 
the subjects of the law are not the s¢aves, but the ations, till we come 
to the later lectures, in which, it being no longer necessary to prepare © 
Italy for her autonomy, Mancini points out the civil functions which 
every people, but especially the Italian, should fulfill toward human- 
ity. Mancini’s ideas are admirable for their clearness and simplicity, 
and will soon become a popular and influential inheritance for Italy. 
They are the outgrowth of the popular conscience, which Mancini’s 
clear perception fathomed so successfully ; for when at his first expo- 
sition of them, they struck the scientists as being entirely original, 
they touched a familiar chord in that national conscience to which 
Mancini had found the key. 

Economy of Peoples and of States. (Economia dei popoli degli Stati). 
By Fedele Lampertico. 1 vol. Milan: Treves. When a man of 
genius occupies himself with the elucidation of an old subject, its 
renewal is always the result; the author frequently infuses into it 
something of his own artistic comprehension, and out of a book of 
science, creates a work of art. For this reason the introduction to a 
course of political economy by the gifted and genial economist of 
Vicenza—Prof. Fedele Lampertico, will be heartily welcomed. Our 
task here is but to announce it, and to quote its fine conclusion : 


“ Considering production, distribution, circulation, and consumption in relation to 
the benefits rather than the profits to be derived therefrom, and regarding them not 
as mechanical operations or chemical combinations, but as actual organic functions, 
the general idea of this organism should previously be taken into account, in order to 
detect in nature and natural agents, plastic and immediate principles, that is to say, 
the matter through which human labor rises to dignity, and the power to evolve 
beneficial results, and in man those fundamental functions by which economical 
organism becomes possible and active.”’ 


Conceived in this light, economical science should, by rights, take 
its place among the moral sciences. 

Pompeii and its Ruins (Pompei e le sue rouine). By Pier Ambro- 
gio Curti. 3 vols., illustrated. Milan: Saurito. Naples: Detken. Al- 
though so much has been written upon Pompeii, interest in the sub- 
ject never flags. This fact is proved by the work of Signor Curti. 
There are travelers’ guides, poetical and artistic guides to Pompeii, 
and it has been the theme of splendid romances, as well as of special 
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dissertations; but Signor Curti’s book shows us that until now 
the best of all was lacking, that is to say, a work which should be 
acceptable to scholars, and also should not be too serious and matter- 
of-fact for the mass of the reading public. Signor Curti’s by nd*means 
unimportant knowledge of ancient Roman life enables him to reveal 
much that was hitherto unknown in regard to Pompeii, and confirms 
the fact that its monuments are of great assistance to writers desirous 
of representing the manners and customs of Roman civilization nearly 
two thousand years ago. The erudition of the author, in Latin liter- 
ature, although very profound, is never obtrusive. Signor Curti’s 
tact teaches him how to interest the reader, and while what he relates 
is all authentic histary, he gives it relief by sundry characteristic 
particulars which render it as fascinating as a romance. . 

Carlo Matteucci, and the Italy of his day (Carlo Matteucci e [Italia 
del suo tempo). By Nicomede Bianchi, derived from Unpublished Doc- 
uments. 1 vol. Rome: Turin: Florence: Bocca Bros. The fame 
which Matteucci acquired as a physicist, by his works on electricity, 
is world-wide, but as a political writer he is not known outside of 
Italy, and but little even there. Carlo Matteucci more than once 
turned his attention from his important scientific investigations to 
those of politics and administration. It is no wonder then that Sig- 
nor Bianchi, one of the best contemporaneous Italian historians, 
should in this book treat of the works of Matteucci in their relation to 
Italy itself. Signor Bianchi procured from the widow of Matteucci 
(an English woman, Robina Young,) every variety of precious docu- 
ments, and since no one possesses in a greater degree than he, the 
art of converting a dry document into an eloquent page of history, 
the book is rich in such pages. Carlo Matteucci owed every thing to 
himself; to his self-esteem, and also to his excessive ambition. This, 
Signor Bianchi’s book shows, by following every passage in the life 
of the great scientist, from his earliest youth to that sad day for Italy 
and for science on which his premature death took place. 

History of Italian Education (Storia della pedagogia Italiana). 
By Emmanuele Celesia. 2 vols. Milan: Carrara. Education, an 
art and a science, born in Greece, was nurtured in Rome, and as 
late as the middle ages, the system of instruction at Rome suc- 
ceeded in keeping. the studies of the day in good repute. . At the 
renaissance of Italian art, the art of instruction was also greatly 
improved, while it accompanied the advance of civilization in Italy. 
The universities and academies were the first to adopt reforms in 
their regulations, and, to the glory of Italy, were also the first to 
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introduce experimental methods in scientifig researches. Celesia, 
who is a learned Genoese historian and /:#térateur, and also director 
of the university library there, has a clear comprehension of his - 
subject. He does not include in his History of Instruction pro- 
fessional teachers alone, but also all those men whose works have 
tended to modify Italian education, and eventually civilization itself. 
Being a man of his time, and knowing of how much importance it is 
to ameliorate the educational organization by practical examples of 
what is now in vogue, Sigrior Celesia has wisely devoted three-fourths 
of the second volume to the calculation of the influence which might 
be exerted by a few conscientious preceptors, and writers of educa- 
tional works, to promote the progress of learning and civilization in 
Italy. These pages of contemporaneous literary history are for the 
most part new and highly instructive, and we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that this excellent record of Italian instruction, not only chron- 
icles the past labors in its behalf, but that it will itself exert an impor- 
tant educational influence in the future. 

History of Philosophy in Sicily (Storia della Filosofia in Sicilia). 
From Ancient Times and the Nineteenth Century. By Vincenzo di 
Giovanni. 2 vols. Palermo: Pedone Tauriel. This is a. work 
which commands attention from the name of its author, who is a 
worthy follower of that Sicilian philosophy which he here so admir- 
ably sets forth; for the singular influence the Sicilian philosophy 
exerted over what was called the Italic (founded by Pythagoras,. and 
concluded in our day by Terenzio Mamiani), and for the numerous 
unpublished expositions of Sicilian philosophy, which are excellently 
arranged by Prof. di Giovanni. The first volume treats of ancient 
scholastic, and modern philosophy, and_ includes the philosophers of 
the last century, among them Vicenzo Miceli. The second volume 
discusses at some length the proceedings of Sicilian philosophy in our 
century, and contains in an appendix, besides essays on the doctrines 
of various philosophers, the interesting correspondence between the 
Sicilian philosopher Salvatore Mancino, and the French philosopher, 
Victor Cousin. 

The Protestant Revolution (Della Rivoluzione Protestante). His- 
torical Discourses by Ercole Ricottt. 1 vol. Rome: Turin; Flor- 
ence: Loescher. Ercole Ricotti, who is a professor at the univer- 
sity of Turin, is also a rare historian; he saves his readers much 
precious time by neither saying too much nor too little on what 
it is essential for them to know, and for this reason his book should 
more properly be entitled Historical Aphorisms, than historical 
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discourses. What Signor Ricotti deems important, is to state’ and 
determine, in a precise manner,and with an impartial spirit, the 
principal problems of history; when these are well established, second- 
ary facts come in naturally and almost spontaneously. Each one of 
the forty-four discourses contained in this volume is based upon an usu- 
ally authentic historic origin, illustrated by a few eloquent examples, 
and clearly demonstrated in their most important developments. The 
reader who closely follows an historian generally agrees with him, 
even when he would be better pleased if things were stated differently. 
Thus for example in the third discourse, where the apogee of the 
Papacy under the Pontificate of Innocent III. is set forth, the reader 
assents to this undoubted historical fact : but we expect that a penetrat- 
ing critic like Ricotti, who is certainly not ignorant how Protestants 
make use of the figure of Innocent III. to combat Catholicism (see 
the work of Count de Gasparin on Innocent III.), should also give an 
account of the evils that Innocent III. was the means of inflicting upon 
religion, and who, while ostensibly its champion, was in reality with all 
his political power sustaining religious schisms. But if Ricotti him- 
self, who judges very hastily, is unable to explain these various ques- 
tions, his book will have success as a guide and safe basis for an ample 

“historical comment upon the reform made by a Catholic country with 
the aid of complete liberty and independence of criticism. 

Selected Poems of Giuseppe Regaldi (Poesie scelte di Giuseppe Re- 
galdi). With a Preface by Eugenio Camerino. 1 vol. Florence: Suc- 
cessors to Le Monnier. Giuseppe Regaldi of Novara, who was for- 
merly a celebrated improvisatore, is now professor of history in the 
University of Bologna. He has experienced the poetic life, and still 
breathes its atmosphere, loving light, and sweet sounds, and every form 
of beauty and grandeur. His verses are soft, melodious, rhythmical, 
and majestic, and his themes are always pure and exalted ; the songs 
are all high-toned, and occasionally partake of a prophetic character. 
The Bible, Homer, and Dante, have lent their aid to give them dig- 

‘ nity, by supplying the pure source from which they flow, and event- 
ually expand into stately rivers of verse, bearing upon their waves 
many sparkling gems, worthy of preservation. The lover of turmoils 
and tempests will not care for these poems, but he who admires the 
serene heavens and the tranquil ocean will delight in the genius of 
Regaldi. 
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